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for courses in Health Education ¢ Latest publications 


GOOD HEALTH for YOU and YOUR FAMILY 


Prepared from publications of the Health and Wefare Division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Edited by E. Patricia Hagman, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health and Phys- 
cal Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A new book which will be of special in- 
terest to teachers of high school and 
college courses in hygiene and family 
living. Here is a guide to family health, 
dealing with the problems of physical 
well-being: how to keep well, how to 


get them; how best to live with chronic 
illnesses; common accidents and how to 
avoid them and basic first aid in emer- 
gencies. Every school and home can use 
this guidance, the immediate, right an- 
swers when you need them. 


feel well and how to look well; how to 
give children strong and healthy bodies; 
when to go to your doctor and how to 
cooperate with him; what the common 
diseases are like, how to avoid them, 
how to keep them from spreading, how 
to make a successful recovery if you do 


CONTENTS: PART I: HINTS FOR 
GOOD HEALTH (Diet, exercise, teeth, 
mental hygiene, etc.) PART Il: COM- 
MON DISEASES AND DISORDERS. 
PART Ill: CHILD CARE. PART IV: 
SAFETY AND FIRST AID. 
IUlustrated $3.75 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Activities, Materials, Methods, by Helen L. Coops, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, University of Cincinnati. 


A text for the elementary 
which 


classroom teacher 


3rades one through eight. 
is geared to realistic classroom needs for 


ihe material is divided into four sections. (1) 
activities, materials, and methods. The author The objectives of the program, (2) modern 
specific case situations and problems tc methods and theory, (3) suggested activities 
bridge the gap between theory and practice (4) detailed descriptions of sixteen actual 
and to keep the text practical and usable for tested teaching units. $3.50 


INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH EDUCATION 


by Jackson R. Sharman, Ph.D., Professor of 
Alabama. 


INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH EDUCATION gram 


provides a background for the development of t 


uses 


Health and Physical Education, University of 


f health education, selected with regard 
fic accuracy and appropriateness for 
inclusion in the school curriculum. Excellent as 
3 textbook for major students and useful to the 
classroom teacher who has c 
or two courses in the field. 


scienti 
the teachers understanding of the purpose of 
health education and demonstrates how the 
program should provide for the health 
of its pupils. Here is basic information which 
constitutes the minimum essentials of a pro 


schoo mpleted only one 


$3.00 
PREVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Revised Edition, by George T. Stafford, Ed.D., Health Coordinator, University of Illinois. 
Foreword by Lawrence J. Linck. 


A new completely revised edition of an out 
standing text which incorporates the tremend- 
ous advances made in the field during World 
War ||.'—The Journal of the AAHPER. This 
revised edition offers a sound basis for a pro- 
aram through (1!) a clear presentation of the 
physiology of exercise, (2) a thorough coverage 


of the effects of disease and malformation ot 
the body, (3) emphasis on the integration of 
preventive measures in the regular physical edu- 
cation program, (4) a complete discussion of 
physical therapy, and (5) many specific correc- 


tive exercises. 
Hlustrated $3.75 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 


Educational Publishers Since 1838 


(PLEASE NOTE NEW ADDRESS) mmm 232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


BE SURE YOUR NAME IS ON OUR MAILING LIST oma DROP US A CARD TODAY 
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MOORE GYM SUITS 


Insist on UNIFORMITY 
in your gym. Request our 
folder, “Why Gym Suit 
Uniformity.” 


* 
E. R. MOORE CO 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, tll. 


GRaceland 7-3600 


Tl West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-3177 


Angeles 36, Calif. 
Webster 8-4191 


5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los 


Gym Suits without cost or obligation to you. 


Tumbler Suit, 
Style A44-66 


own gymnasium, under the actual conditions of your physical 
education program, we cordially invite you to “gym test’’ Moore 


Prove Moore Gym Suits’ worth for yourself—take one or more 


sample suits and put them through their paces. Have your girls 


tumble in them, tug at the seams, launder them—then examine them 


closely. You'll see how they take it in stride and remain fresh and 


beautiful through it all. Convince yourself right now that there's 


nothing for the gym like Moore Gym Suits! 


PRICE 

t's easy to understand their 
price tag—Moore Gym Svits 
offer more for the money 
than you can find anywhere. 
And are sold on a money-back 
gvarantee of satisfaction. 


“WONDER FABRICS” 
Carefully chosen for stamina 
—for ability to stand up and 
look pretty, Moore “wonder 
fabrics” are colorfast and 
Sanforized. They come in 17 
luscious colors! 


Value Test 


LONG LIFE 

Most Moore Gym Suits 
bought in the freshman year 
are still worn four years later. 
They double as playwear, 
and then often as not are 
passed on to younger sisters. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Beautifully finished inside 
and with lockstitched 
seams. Have non-rust snap 
fasteners too. Moore Gym 
Svits are correctly propor- 
tioned to fit properly! 


For a test in your own gym... write us today for sample suits in the styles ond colors you prefer. No obligation! 


ECONOMY 

Miltions of Moore Gym Suits 
have proved to girls, parents 
and school administrators 
that they are truly economical 
by virtue of their long and 
satisfying life. 


STYLING 

Moore Gym Suits’ smart good 
looks put them in a class with 
expensive sportswear. Girls 
everywhere enjoy gym ac- 
tivities to the fullest in these 
colorful, flattering suits! 
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TANK SUITS 


OUTSTANDING 


VALUE and QUALITY 
FINE QUALITY COMBED COTTON 
2-PLY JERSEY VAT DYE 
ALL SEAMS REINFORCED AND COVERED 
ALL SIZE LABELS ANCHORED ON FOUR SIDES 


SIZES 24 TO 42 
Colors: Red, Royal, Copen, Green, Gold. 


| VAT DYE 
ALL SEAMS REINFORCED AND COVERED 
ALL SIZE LABELS ANCHORED ON FOUR SIDES 


SIZES 24 TO 42 
Colors: Red, Royal, Copen, Green, Gold. 


Samples Submitted on Request 


SUPERIOR SPORTS WEAR CO. 


Manufacturers 


41 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Chelsea 3-6641 


Style +230—Skirtless $19.00 Doz. 
Style 4231—Front Skirt... =. $27.00 doz. 


FINE QUALITY COTTON ELASTIC RIB KNIT 


Style #430—Skirtless $16.50 Doz. 
Style #431—Front Skirt $20.00 Bez: 


. » » the Economy towel buy 
Because they last LONGER! 


Woven of long staple, triple-twisted, two-ply yarns for 
extra strength, McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk 
school towels are today’s answer to greater savings for 
school budgets. Each full sized (20” x 40” shrunk) towel 
is designed with a color stripe at the side for extra strength 
in the center. Each has a long life of 350 to 500 launder- 
ings and uses. Write for complete information on the 
McArthur towel plan today. 


oo McARTHUR 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Holland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y. 


Miss Dora Hicks is chairman of the Profes- 
sional Health Education Section of the 
Department of the Professional Curricu- 
lum, College of Physical Education, Health, 
and Athletics, University of Florida. 


George H. Allen is head football coach at 
Whittier College, Whittier, California. A 
graduate of the University of Michigan, he 
worked under “Fritz” Crisler and later 
Bennie Oosterbaan as an assistant. 

Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, professor of Physi- 
ology at George Williams College in Chi- 
cago, is a Fellow of the American Academy 
of Physical Education of which he has been 
president, of the American Academy for the 
Advancement of Science, of the American 
Public Health Association, and of AAH- 
PER. He has been AAHPER Vice-Presi- 
dent for Health Education. He was an 
Anderson Award recipient in 1951. 

David L. McCooe Jr. and Clifford E. Hutch- 
inson are both leaders in education in New 
Albany, Indiana. Mr. McCoe is supervisor 
of the Department of Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education for New Albany Schools, 
and Mr. Hutchinson is principal of Silver 
Street Elementary School. 

Dr. Jay B. Nash is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation of the School of Education, 
New York University. 

Simon A. McNeely is specialist for health 
instruction and physical education for the 
Office of Education. He was for seven years 
State Supervisor of Health, Physical, and 
Safety Education of the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Education, and has also been ac- 
tive in the Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, and the AAHPER. 


Attention: 
MEMBERS OF THE STATE, 
DISTRICT, AND NATIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
How is AAHPER membership pro- 
motion progressing in your state or 
district? Have you contacted the new 
teachers around you? Many coaches 
and administrators make good use of 
our JouRNAL and Research Quarterly. 
Check on the library within your 
school or department. YWCA’s and 
YMCA’s are grand prospects. Don’t 
miss an opportunity to S-E-L-L the 
AAHPER and its many services. 
Write the National Office for any 
other needed materials or help. 
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Gerald P. Burns 
Rosalind Cassidy 
Charles B. Cranford 
Gertrude E. Cromwell 
Anne Finlayson ‘ 
Gerald 8. Fitzgerald 
Ruth E. Grout 


Charles C. Wilson 
Sterling S. Winans 


National Staff 


Carl A. Troester, jr. 
Executive Secretary 
George F. 
Asst. Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth Avery 
Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel Bryant 
Consultant in Physical Education 
and Women’s Athletics 
}. Bertram Kessel 
Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 


Board of Directors 


President 
Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Past-President 
Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 
Vice-President, Health Education 
Helen Starr, University of Cali- 
fornia, West Los Angeles, Calif. 
Vice-President, Physical Education 
Elsa Schneider, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President, Recreation 
Sterling S. Winans, California 
State Recreation Commission, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Executive Secretary 
Carl A. Troester, jr., 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W 
Washington, D. C. 
District Representatives 
Central: Louis Keller 
Eastern: Clifford L.. Brownell 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
Ella H. Wright 
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Constance R. Luce 
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Gwin B. Ferguson 
Circulation Manager 


George F. Anderson 
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In This Issue 


e The 1951 football season 
is well represented by Andy 


Health Physica ction Recreation 


OCTOBER 1951 


Vol. 22, No. 8 a Department of the NEA 


Health Education 


Preparing Teachers for the Secondary Health Education 


Davis, George Washington 
University’s* candidate for 
All-American, shown on the Physical Education 
cover in a practice pass. 

5 Mobilization News is the Boxers Brains Swapped for Medals....Arthur H Steinhaus 12 
title of a new feature to keep 
members informed of latest 
developments from Washing- jReereation 
ton. 
: An ixperiment in Noon-lime Kecreation 
e You will be interested in David L. McCooe Jr. and Clifford E. Hutchinson 26 
the meee ae hea The Contributions of Physical Education to Recreation— 
port—message rom the Ex- An American Academy of Physical Education article 
ecutive Secretary, map show- Jay B. Nask 53 
ing distribution of member- 
ship, an exact count, and 
AAHPER committees. General Interest 
. A full list of all AAHPER Today’s Challenge for Fitness—American Education 
Gulick, Anderson, and Honor 16 
Award winners up the 
Facilities, Equipment, and the Emergency 
present is included to aid 
members in selecting this 1968 AAMPER Awesd 23 
year’s candidates. Nominations, 
4 A Challenge to the Profession—Executive Secretary's 
e Our 1951-52 theme for Carl A. Troester, Jr. 31 
(Nov. 11-17) is described on Membership Distribution by States and Districts, 1950-51  ¢ 
page 16. AAHPER Membership Report, 1950-51... 34 
e Don’t miss the article on Proposed Changes in the Constitution..................0:0000008 38 
present-day boxing by Dr. Constitution and By-laws, Revised April 18, 1951.............. 39 
Steinhaus, well-known au- 
thority. AAHPER 49 
Circulation abort AAHPER About the Authors, p 2—Coming Events, p 4—Mobiliza- 
Nw. tion News, p 17—-Women in Athletics, p 35—Internation- 
Send old address with the new, en- al Scene, p 42—Coast to Coast, p 43—New Books in 
0 eS a Brief, p 45—Spotlight on the Dance, p 48—How We Do 
is Issue, p 64. 
The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, etn monthly, September to June inclusive, by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth , Washington 6, D. C. Entered as second- 


class matter at the Post Office, Washington, D.C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional naite at Baltimore, Md. Views and opinions 
commas by authors are not necessarily those of the Association. Subseription prices: $2 of membership dues covers Journal subscription 

pr., Sept. All members of the Association receive the Journal. Regular membership, $5 (for stu- 
dents, $2.50); Professional membership (including Research Quarterly subscription), $10 (for students, $4). Student memberships must be 
endorsed by a faculty member who is an AAHPER member. Special rate for libraries and institutions, $6.50 for joint Journal and Research 
Quarterly subscriptions. Advertising rates on request. Single copies of the Journal, 60c; of the Quarterly, $1.25. The American Association 
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The Facts about 
the use 


Girls! 


With rare exceptions, Tampax may be 
used by any normal girl. This zs a fact, 
verified by many medical scientists. 
... Teachers in hundreds of girls’ 
schools and colleges recommend Tam- 
pax to students. . . . A doctor invented 
internally- worn Tampax to provide 
modern monthly sanitary protection for 
women generally. 

Tampax eliminates belts, pins, and 
external pads. Made of pure, highly 
absorbent cotton, each Tampax is com- 
pressed into an easy-to-use applicator. 
No chafing. No odor. May be worn in 
tub or shower or school pool. Free- 
dom-giving in gym work. An asset to 
good grooming. 

Send for the teachers’ manual which 
treats of Menstruation—its Purpose, 
Function and Care. It is called “How 
Times Have Changed.” Also available 
are special booklets for students and 
samples of Tampax in three absorbency- 
sizes, including a Junior size. Details 
in coupon. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeepi 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked. (2) Tampax 
manual for teachers ‘How Times Have Changed.” 
© Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Super, Junior absorbencies. © Booklet for 
students “Coming of Age’’ with order card for 
additional free supply. 


Notices of Coming Events of general interest 
to the profession should be sent 
to the Editor. 


1951 


Oct. 8-12 ‘ 
39th Annual National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Stevens and Morrison 
Hotels, Chicago. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 2 
79th Annual Meeting, American Public 


Health Association. Civic Auditorium, | 


San Francisco. 


| Oct. 29-Nov. 2 


American School Health Association, San 
Francisco. 


Nov. 6, 7, 8 
Third National Conference on Physicians 


and Schools, Moraine-on-the-Lake Hotel, | 


Highland Park, Ill. 
Nov. 11-17 


American Education Week 


Nov. 12-16 


Convention of the American Institute of | 


Park Executives, Miami. 


Nov. 18-20 
6th Annual Industrial Recreation Confer- 
ence, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


1952 
Feb. 26-27 


Southern District Convention, | 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 


Mar. 17-19 


Midwest District Convention, Sheraton- 


Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati. 


Mar. 26-29 
Central District Convention, City Audi- 
torium, Topeka. 


Apr. 6-10 
Joint National and Southwest District 
Convention, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 


Apr. 16-19 
American Camping Association 22nd Na- 


tional Convention, Chicago. 


Apr.27-May 1 
Eastern District Convention, Eastland and 
Congress Square Hotels, Portland. 
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HEN Wes Fesler resigned last 
fall as head coach of football- 
mad Ohio State University, he terse- 
ly commented: “Any coach who has 
his name in the telephone book is 
nuts!” Fesler had reference to in- 
cessant phone calls, letters, and arti- 
cles that damn coaches for their fail- 
ures and pooh-pooh their successes. 
“A man,” explains Fritz Crisler, 
University of Michigan athletic di- 
rector, “will treat his business, his 
religion and social relations ration- 
ally. But when it comes to football, 
his actions are entirely emotional.” 
Carried away by his emotions, the 
college administrator, the professor, 
the student, the alumnus (both 
actual and synthetic), the sports 
writer, the spectator, the bettor will 
accept nothing less than victory. He 
forgets that in every game there must 
be a loser, and there are years when 
even the greatest coach cannot pro- 
duce a winner. 


Pressure on the Coach To Win 


Individually and collectively, these 
groups “pressurize” the coaching 
staff with mounting intensity. As a 
result, far too many mentors, big 
time and small, quit the coach's 
bench for a safer, if not saner, seat 
in the stands. All this makes a com- 
paratively newcomer to the coaching 


Coach Football ? 


A feotball ceach tells why 
his profession is worthwhile 
in spite of all its headaches 


by GEORGE H. ALLEN 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


ranks, like myself, ponder over what 
he has gotten himself into. 

Almost from the beginning, pres- 
sure has been a bugaboo of the 
coaching profession. But in recent 
years, this occupational hazard has 
grown out of all proportion. Even 
a winning coach suffers. 

In four years at California, Lynn 
Waldorf has been unusually success- 
ful. The Associated Press polls at 
the end of these four seasons have 
rated California eleventh, fourth, 
third and fifth, respectively. In 1947, 
Waldorf’s first campaign on the West 
Coast, the Golden Bears were beaten 
only by Southern California. That 
was the last regular season contest 
California has lost. Yet the wolves 
snap at Waldorf’s heels. The Bears 
have been defeated three successive 
New Year’s Days in the Rose Bowl. 

Another case in point is Bernie 
Bierman’s retirement at Minnesota 
“for the best interests of the school.” 
A decade ago Bierman was rated 
with the top few football coaches in 
the nation. He was winning Big 
Ten and national championships, 
but his post-war elevens never 
matched the records of his best teams 
in the 1930's. He probably is just 
as good a coach today, but recently 
hasn’t had another Bruce Smith or 
Pug Lund to show the way. 


No other profession is exposed to 
this never-ending probationary peri- 
od. Imagine a physician or dentist 
or lawyer with as rich a background 
in his profession as Bierman in foot- 
ball being forced to abandon his 
practice when his experience makes 
him more valuable and worthwhile. 

Many veteran mentors insist that 
a coach should not stay in one spot 
too long. No matter how many 
games he wins, he is certain to run 
into bad years, and the enemies he 
has accumulated through the years 
ignore his past successes and drive 
him into the doghouse. That is 
what happened to Bierman at Min- 
nesota. He is as good a coach as 
ever—but he stayed too long. 


Present Trends 

At present, however, there is a 
trend I hope will continue. This is 
the giving of long-term coaching 
contracts, such as those awarded 
Herman Hickman of Yale, Charles 
Caldwell of Princeton, Robert Ney- 
land of Tennessee, Andy Gustafson 
of Miami, and Paul Bryant of Ken- 
tucky. It is gratifying to see these 
coaches receive rewards from their 
work which they justly deserve. 
When a college or university has a 
fine man in the head coaching posi- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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WOMEN’S 
“ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white army duck uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE and CUSHION HEEL AND 
ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S 
“GLENVILLE” 
19486 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toé oxford; white army duck uppers backed 
to drill; foxing to edge of sole; blue upper 
foxing ; corrugated toe guard; full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COMFORT CUSH- 
ION ARCH. Non-marking crepe outsole, 


WOMEN’S 
“PHYS-ED” 
19010 Sizes 3 to 11 


FAMOUS for more 
than 30 years for its skill 
in making athletic footwear for 
every sport, Converse offers Physical 
Education instructors and students the 
quality-made canvas shoes shown here. 
For better fit, positive traction, maximum 
arch support, insist on the Converse 
brand wherever you buy your shoes. 


Lace-to-toe bal heavy white army duck uppers ; 
foxing to edge of sole; blue upper foxing; corru- 
gated toe guard. SPONGE INSOLE with CUSHION 
HEEL AND ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking crepe 
outsole. 


WOMEN’S 
“GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS IN ALL SIZES 
Converse-made physical education shoes are built 
on correctly proportioned lasts for correct arch support 

and true foot comfort. Sizes 3 to 11, except molded 
sole All Star, which is available in sizes 4 to 10. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: NEW YORK 13: SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
564 West Monroe Street 241 Church Street 100 Howard Street 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe design outsole. 
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PREPARIN 


URRENT procedures in health 

education in secondary schools 
indicate that leadership of such 
programs demands master teachers, 
diplomats, inspirational leaders — 
teachers to whom disappointment, 
or denial, and complacency or in- 
difference simply furnish avenues of 
challenge. This article deals with 
desirable preparation for adequately 
qualified school health educators 
who can and will cope with the 
many and challenging problems in 
health education. 


Justifying the Curriculum 

Before an institution can provide 
specialized training in health edu- 
cation, such a curriculum must be 
justified in terms of: 1) Need for 
increased emphasis on health edu- 
cation for all people; 2) Job poten- 
tialities in the field; 3) Student in- 
terest and demand; and 4) Ability of 
the institution to provide the neces- 
sary training and experiences. 

1) Need for increased empha- 
sis on specialization in health ed- 
ucation. Health education is a re- 
cent emphasis in education when 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


by DORA HICKS 


contrasted with the traditionally ac- 
cepted fields—including the field of 
physical education. There is at the 
present time a vast wealth of health 
information from the world of sci- 
ence and medicine which is avail- 
able and if used by man would in- 
crease the length and improve the 
quality of life immeasurably. To 
bring this information within the 
grasp of the people is the job of 
health education. 

The rapidly developing school 
health programs in all parts of the 
country have thrown a spotlight on 
the average teacher's and administra- 
tor’s lack of training in health edu- 
cation, and have brought about 
greater demands for the health edu- 
cation teacher who really teaches and 
who is capable of organizing, coor- 
dinating, and conducting the over- 
all health education program in the 
public schools. Health education is 
important to the programs of edu- 
cation and community health, in 
both of which the school health pro- 
gram has a part. 

Health education responsibilities 
in the school must include consider- 


for the Secondary Health Education Program 


ation of home and community, be- 
cause children cannot practice what 
they learn at school unless adult cus- 
toms and patterns of living in the 
home permit it. Since the school 
health educator must concern him- 
self with the total community pro- 
gram, it requires a breadth of train- 
ing that includes instruction in 
community health and the work of 
public health agencies, as well as in 
hygiene and in public school proce- 
dures. Our emphasis is HEALTH Epv- 
CATION—not school health educa- 
tion, or public health education! 

The central importance of health 
education in the period ahead is 
clear. We believe that now is the 
appropriate time to upgrade stand- 
ards of preparation for secondary 
teaching in health. According to Dr. 
H. F. Kilander, Assistant Specialist 
for Health in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, up to 1948 there probably 
were not more than a dozen teach- 
ers’ colleges and universities which 
had graduated students with a full 
major or specialization in health 
education. 
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Since, the war, more and more in- 
stitutions are broadening profession- 
al preparation to provide far special- 
ization in health education. The 
tendency has been to offer health 
specialization in departments of 
health and physical education, either 
as a combined major with physical 
education, or as a separate major. 
Leaders in physical education are 
recognizing the point of view that 
the teaching of health requires cer- 
tain special preparation in addition 
to that needed for teaching physical 
activities. 


2) Job potentialities in the 
field. At the present time there 
seems to be a scarcity of teaching 
positions available for the inexperi- 
enced bachelor’s degree graduate in 
health education. Although there is 
a growing awareness of the need for 
more and better health instruction 
in the schools, young graduates often 
secure teaching positions that com- 
bine health education with a related 
field. It has been pointed out by 
leaders in public health and in edu- 
cation that there are more positions 
for health educators available in off- 
cial and voluntary public health 
agencies. It would appear that the 
trend in professional and _ societal 
developments will bring about a 
shift in the job opportunities from 
the community agencies of health to 
the schools, as education assumes its 
logical responsibility for education 
in health. 


However, these situations demand 
that the curriculum in health educa- 
tion be flexible in order to prepare 
leaders to serve school and commu- 
nity health education needs. The 
prospective health educator must be 
prepared to teach two or more re- 
lated fields, in addition to health 
education, and he must be qualified 
to enter an approved School of Pub- 
lic Health if he should desire to se- 
cure graduate training in public 
health education. 


3) Student interest and de- 
mand. It has been my experience 
that interest in the field of health 
education is comparatively easy to 
“sell” to students who would make 
capable health educators, if they can 
be guaranteed opportunities for em- 
ployment. Students who have shown 
aptitude and ability in the sciences 
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are particularly intggested in health 
education—especially from the fields 
of biology, home economics, nursing, 
and sociology. Physical Education 
majors continue to show interest in 
health education, but find it increas- 
ingly difficult to conbine in a four- 
year program the varied trainings 
required in both fields. The in- 
service teachers of physical educa- 
tion also express difficulty in being 
able to do both jobs effectively, and 
in being able to keep up to date with 
the professional advancements made 
in each of the two fields. 


(4) Ability of the institution to 
provide the necessary training and 
experience. The institution de- 
signed to offer professional prepara- 
tion of teachers in health education 
must provide a complete college 
health program. Several national or- 
ganizations have shown concern, not 
only with the formal ‘training in 
course work but also with having 
the students live on a campus where 
the health environment is satisfac- 
tory and where the college health 
services are adequate. 


Adequate health service experi- 
ences of the student should include 
a thorough physical examination 
upon entrance to college, speech 
tests, aptitude tests, psychological 
tests, and others, by trained person- 
nel and with provision for adequate 
follow-up. The achievement and 
maintenance of superior health sta- 
tus, emotional balance, and social 
adaptability is of first importance to 
leaders in health education, and the 
pre-service program should be a pro- 
gram of self-improvement for (1) 
solving personal health problems and 
improving health; and (2) correct- 
ing remediable disabilities and de- 
fects. The student’s progress in 
these endeavors is an expression of 
emotional maturity and fundamen- 
tal belief in the importance of health 
— a requisite for the prospective 
health educator. 


The Health Education 
Curriculum 

A well-planned curriculum for 
teacher-preparation in health educa- 
tion must be based upon an analy- 
sis of the functions believed to be es- 
sential for the carrying out of an ef- 
fective program in school health. 


The following functions represent 
the types of responsibilities that 
health educators must assume: 


1) To help children to recognize, 
understand, and share responsibility 
in solving personal, family, and com- 
munity health problems. From facts 
secured with the aid of technical spe- 
cialists, the health education teacher 
interprets health needs, desirable 
health behavior, and the services of 
professional health agencies. He’ de- 
velops situations in which actual 
learning takes place on the basis of 
factual data provided by technical 
experts in medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, nursing, nutrition, and oth- 
er sciences. The health educator 
must supplement, in an organized 
and continuous way, the work of 
other educators and workers in the 
field of public health. 

2) To assist in planning and or- 
ganizing a program of health educa- 
tion of suitable scope and activities 
to meet adequately the needs of the 
school and community. This in- 
cludes a study or survey of needs and 
resources with the aid of technical 
experts and the determination of 
health problems by student, faculty, 
and community-represented groups. 

3) To assist in establishing and 
maintaining close, cooperative, work- 
ing relationships among all agencies 
(official and voluntary) which may 
contribute to the school health edu- 
cation program. 

4) To aid in stimulating and 
guiding in-service training programs 
in the field of health, for other 
school-employed personnel, in ac- 
cordance with the, policy of the 
school. 

5) To provide consultation and 
guidance to various individuals and 
groups (such as Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, service clubs, and others) 
in stimulating interest in and sup- 
port of the health education pro- 
gram of the schools. 

6) To improve the quality of the 
health education pupils: (a) by aid- 
ing in the planning of the over-all 
school health program and the cur- 
ricula of health instruction through- 
out the system; (b) through confer- 
ences with teachers, supervisors, and 
school administrators; (c) through 
assisting in the establishment of an 
adequate school health library. 

7) To encourage and assist in the 
development of efficient records and 
reports of all health education activi- 
ties in order to facilitate evaluation 

(Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 8) 
and interpretation of the school 
health program. 

8) To assist in the establishment 
of methods for continual appraisal, 
in order to evaluate the effectiveness 
of all phases of the total school 
health education program. 


Desirable Educational 
Experiences 

On the basis of the functions of 
the health educator, it is possible to 
translate these duties into the gen- 
eral areas of educational experiences 
desirable for adequately trained 
health educators. 


I. General Preparation. 


broad, cultural education is basic to 
specialization in any field. Any omis- 
sion that is permitted in science, his- 
tory, social studies, or the humani- 
lies means inadequate background 
for teaching health education. It is 
desirable that students in health ed- 
ucation receive general preparation 
(about 40 semester hours) in: Eng- 
lish composition and _ literature, 
mathematics and practical logic, so- 
cial sciences and American institu- 
tions, general physical sciences, gen- 
eral biology, and general psychology. 

If. Professicnal Education. 
Training in education and educa- 
tional psychology are important in 
providing knowledge and function- 
al experiences with the learning 
process, principles and practices in 
education, supervision and adminis- 
tration, in-service education. 
Such training requires a background 
of about 20 semester hours in: Edu- 
cational psychology — child growth 
and development; principles, theory, 
and social aspects of education; and 
professional training in the public 
school, including planned and guid- 
ed experiences in student teaching 
in health education and familiarity 
with total programs of school health 
education. 


Ill. Health Education Curricu- 
lum (approximately 50 hours). 
There should be, first of all, basic 
experiences in physical and biologi- 
cal sciences semester hours) . 
These should include general biol- 
ogy and bacteriology — in order to 
gain knowledge and understanding 
of the relations of: bacteria, plants, 
insects, and other animals to food 
care, water supply, general sanita- 
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tion, and disease; human anatomy 
and physiology; general chemistry 
and, if possible, physics. 

Secondly, there should be basic ex- 
periences in sociological sciences (10 
semester hours). These should in- 
clude general sociology—because the 
health educator is concerned with 
the social, cultural, and racial char- 
acteristics of people and their mores; 
economics—significance of economic 
status of population groups, resource 
conservation, and social conse- 
quences of invention and technolog- 
ical change in modern life; and the 
family—consideration for the forces 
tending to disorganize the family. 

Thirdly, there are necessary basic 
experiences in health and hygiene 
(15 semester hours). These include 
nutrition, personal hygiene, commu- 
nity hygiene, mental health, family 
life education, maternal and infant 
care, first aid, safety education, driv- 
er education, and traffic safety. 

Fourth, basic experiences in health 
program development are needed 
(10 semester hours). These are: 

A. Procedures in elementary school 
health education. Emphasis is placed 
upon providing integrated health 
experiences that are adequate in the 
total learnings of the elementary 
school child, and upon understand- 
ing the personal and environmental 
health problems that underlie or 
contribute to deviations and malad- 
justments often encountered during 
adolescence, Specific procedures in- 
«clude: influences of family and 
school environment in solving health 
problems of small children, and the 
provisions and adjustments needed; 
typical characteristics of elementary 
school children—the normal and the 
deviations; procedures of teacher- 
observation and for health screen- 
ing; and physical examinations, rec- 
ords, and resources in solving health 
problems. 

B. Secondary school health pro- 
gram. Emphasis is placed upon of- 
fering direct, special instruction in 
health-problem solving for high 
school boys and girls. This includes: 
major health problems of secondary 
school pupils—and how the teacher 
can help pupils to recognize, clarify, 
meet and solve their own problems 
—personal and environmental; im- 
parting and applying information 
concerning the changing adolescent 
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body structure and body functioning 

as it improves mental, physical, and 
social health; familiarity with the 
tools, skills, and resources for stimu- 
lating action programs — and for 
planning, organizing;and evaluating 
these programs cooperatively. 

C. Problems in community health 
education. Various media and chan- 
nels of communication through 
which health education takes place 
in school and community, including 
parent education and cooperation 
with school health programs, are 
used. Special consideration should 
be given to using and interpreting 
the services and information of the 
various divisions of public health 
and education, and health agencies. 

D. Operation of community health 
education programs. Field experi- 
ences and training, familiarity with 
existing community health problems, 
solution of these problems—through 
participation in the activities of vari- 
ous types of community agencies and 
organizations—should also be part 
of the curriculum. 

E. Electives of approximately 10 
semester hours should be included. 

F. Special skills in health educa- 
tion. It is highly desirable that the 
teacher of health education is given 
a fair degree of proficiency in what 
may be called the special skills in 
health education, secured through 
additional training in auxiliary 
fields of general education. No at- 
tempt is made to specify this train- 
ing in terms of courses or semester 
hours, for it would be impossible to 
require them before the time when 
a five-year program of teacher-prepa- 
ration may become a reality. 

The following suggestions are 
made, however, because of their im- 
portance in helping teachers to edu- 
cate for health more effectively: (1) 
public speaking; (2) filing and clip- 
ping methods and procedures; (3) 
writing and editing material for 
publication — interpreting health 
facts; (4) nature, preparation, and 
use of audio-visual aids in local situ- 
ations; (5) press relations and tech- 
nics; (6) public relations; (7) or- 
ganization and conduct of meetings, 
discovery of leaders, use of group 
work methods, technics for the in- 
terview, consultative conference, etc. 
Some training in these special skills 
(Concluded or page 42) 
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UCH is written of death in the 
ring. But the 47 professional 
and at least 22 amateurs killed since 
the beginning of 1946 are only excla- 
mation points in the records of box- 
ing. Of greater significance is the 
much larger number that is beaten 
into various stages of mental inca- 
pacity, from Bowery ‘“‘stumblebum” 
to institutionalized insanity. 
Bromberg (1950) quotes Abe 
Greene as saying that the Illinois 
and New Jersey State Boxing Com- 
missions alone disqualified over 150 
“permanently unfit” boxers in 1949. 
They are “turned out to pasture” 
from the boxing “stables.” Their 
continued participation would em- 
barrass the profession. But these un- 
fortunates supply only paragraph 
headings for the full pages of dam- 
age that boxing writes in the finer 
print of early damage on the brains 
of unknown thousands. 
A third group concerns us. In it 
are yboys of our schools, our clubs, 
our tournaments — amateurs and 


near professionals as well as profes- 


Why We Are Concerned 


As early as 1936, Dr. E. J. Carroll 
said, “It is probable that no head 
blow is taken with impunity and 
that each knockout causes definite 
and irreparable damage.” 

,More recently a noted brain sur- 
geon who has seen hundreds of ama- 
teur and professional boxers with 
marks of brain injuries expressed a 
similar conviction to the. writer. 
Whether it results in a knockdown 
or not, he feels certain that every 
head pommeling is likely to leave 
some small portion of brain tissue 
permanently damaged. This, he 
said, may go unnoticed for a time 
because there is an abundance of 
cortical tissue; but where permanent 
damage is involved repeated injuries 
add up. 

Jokl (1951) put it this way, 
“Headaches on the day following a 
bout are consequences of brain 
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Many sports writers, clergymen, parents, and even 
ex-bexers are protesting against boxing today 
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BOXER’S BRAINS 


swelling which, though viewed as se- 
rious symptoms should they appear 
following an auto accident/for exam- 
ple, are generally ignored among 
people in the world of sports.” 

In the second year report of his 
medical study of boxing at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin,/Dr. John W. 
Brown (1950) says, effect on 
the brain of a blow ‘received in box- 
ing which is sufficient to cause im- 
mediate temporary unconscicusness 
is thought to be due to concussion. 
The medical consensus suggests that 
demonstrable (italics ours) disabil- 
ity does not occur subsequent to 
complete recovery unless several epi- 
sodes of this character are experi- 
enced. The brain of animals experi- 
mentally subjected to blows to the 
head demonstrates early changes sim- 
ilar to those described above after 
only a few blows of subconcussive 
force have been administered.” 

The story of another physician's 
personal experience illustrates this. 
After his 25th bout and while he was 
still a medical student, his mother 
noted definite personality changes in 
him, so he promptly discontinued 
“boxing his way through school.” 
Now as a physician he sees similar 
changes in many young amateurs. 

When morale at an American hos- 
pital unit in Australia demanded im- 
provement, the commanding officer 
requisitioned the usual, conveniently 
installed boxing equipment. Ap- 
proximately 50 of the 500 men in 
the unit took up the activity. With- 
in a month the attending brain: sur- 
geon hospitalized four of them for 
serious headaches, ringing in the 
ears, and dizzy spells. Within a year 
three of the four were court-mar- 
tialed, although previously they had 
merited regular promotion. 
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by ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


The Fate of Amateurs 

Some educators, though ready to 
condemn professional boxing, are 
convinced that amateur boxing es- 
pecially as conducted in high school 
and college circles is virtually with- 
out danger. They cite a more whole- 
some environment, the use of heavy 
gloves, short bouts, and meticulous 
examination, coaching, and officiat- 
ing as evidence. One great univer- 
sity demands a normal electroen- 
cephalogram of the varsity squad. 

The ideals of those who promote 
college boxing are well stated in the 
1950 Official Boxing Guide of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation (NCAA) as follows: 

“Skill is the criterion, not brute 


power or force; points, not 
knockdowns; clean hits, not 
knockouts. Intercollegiate box- 


ing de-emphasizes power and em- 
phasizes skill. A well-conceived, 
skillful attack that builds up 
points is indicative of college 
boxing. A knockdown or knock- 
out, should it occur, is consid- 
ered incidental to the bout, not 
the objective.” 

College boxing has profited much 
from such safeguarding regulations, 
restrictions, and philosophy. But 
when the safety of America’s highly 
selected University student brain is 
at stake it is necessary to ask, “‘Is this 
enough?” One naturally turns to the 
records to see how many have taken 
beatings of the kind that damage the 
brain. Reporting is not uniform 
from year to year and usually only 
the number of bouts are given with 
no indication of total entries. Still 
some calculations are possible. 

The NCAA yearbooks report six 
annual tournaments of the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Boxing Association 
for the years 1945-50 inclusive. In all 


there are reported the outcomes of 
172 bouts. Of these, 4 ended in KO’s, 
33 in TKO’s, 2 were forfeited, 1 de- 
faulted, and 3 were halted because 
of cuts or other injuries. 

Generally, the total number of en- 
tries in each weight class exceeds the 
number of bouts in that class by one 
or possibly two. Calculated on this 
assumption, there were about 196 en- 
tries in the six tournaments. If 37 
bouts ended in either KQ’s or TKO’s 
we are led to conclude that 19% of 
the boys who engaged in the EIBA 
tournaments between 1945 and 1950 
suffered blows that probably left 
them with some permanent brain 
damage. 

National tournaments are report- 
ed in the same yearbooks for 1949 
and 1950. A total of 101 bouts are 
reported. In 1949, four bouts are 
listed as terminating in TKO’s. For 
1950 no KO’s or TKO’s are listed, 
but five bouts were stopped short of 
the scheduled three rounds and one 
forfeited. If it is correct to assume 
that these bouts were stopped be- 
cause someone was being hit so hard 
that it was unsafe to permit the 
point scoring system to take its 
course for three rounds, then it 
would appear that a total of nine 
men took serious blows in the two 
years of this tournament. Calcula- 

tion as before gives an entry total of 
about 110 men for the two years. 
This would mean that 8% suffered 
some permanent brain damage. 

Fortunately, trained eye-witness 
accounts of these same tournaments 
are available to check the writer's 
method of reconstructing missing 
data from the incomplete records in 
NCAA yearbooks. In Dr. Brown's 
Wisconsin study of intercollegiate 
boxing cited above, Wisconsin physi- 
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cians reported having observed 9 
TKO’s, 7 knockdowns, and | mo- 
mentary unconsciousness in 100 
bouts with 117 entries for these two 
national tournaments. Thus, it is 
more nearly correct that 17 of 117 
entries or 1414% of these college 
men suffered some brain damage 
Of the 78 entries who participated 
in 69 bouts to select the 1948 Amer- 
ican Olympic Boxing Team, 12 lost 
by KO's and 6 by TKO’s. This sug- 
gests that 23% of American boxers 
who were good enough to try out for 
the team suffered some brain injury. 
At the Olympics 200 of the 214 
scheduled bouts were fought. Eleven 
ended in KO's and 22 others are re- 
ported as stopped short of the full 
three rounds. Since disqualifications 
of various kinds are separately listed, 
these may be considered TKO’s. 
Thus, in London, at least another 33 
boys (16% of the contestants) most 
likely suffered some brain injury. 


What About Brain Waves? 

An abnormal electroencephalo- 
gram (EEG) is a sure sign of brain 
impairment, but normal brain waves 
do not prove the opposite. Dr. Jas- 
per and co-workers at McGill Uni- 
versity (1945) reported that the 
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EEG sometimes returns to normal 
within 24 hours after cerebral con- 
cussion with loss of consciousness. 
Following unconsciousness of as long 
as one hour, in 33 of 72 cases the 
EEG was virtually normal within 10 
days. 

According to Jasper, other work- 
ers have found that, in the monkey 
at least, the EEG is not significantly 
changed by removal of the entire cor- 
tex. Greenblatt and others (1950) 
report that the EEG in man usually 
returns to normal within six weeks 
after severing the prefrontal lobes 
(lobotomy), sometimes within a 
day. 

If the EEG can be normal very 
soon after serious concussions and 
even with large pieces of the cortex 
removed, brain waves obviously have 
limited value in determining wheth- 
er a boxer has suffered previous in- 
jury. But in spite of their usual rap- 
id disappearance, some boxers carry 
abnormal waves for a long time. 

In December 1949, H. Sjaardema 
reported  electroencephalographic 
findings on 200 boxers to the Los 
Angeles County Neurological Asso- 
ciation. These boxers were studied 
with the co-operation of Dr. Abra- 
ham Waxman and the California 
State Athletic Commission at Queen 
of Angels Hospital and St. Vincent's 
Hospital. 

Since Dr. Sjaardema’s preliminary 
report, which is published only in 
mimeographed form, is not easily ac- 
cessible, his essential findings are 
summarized here. The brain waves 
were recorded under resting condi- 
tions and after a period of hyper- 
ventilation. This deep breathing 
brought on abnormal waves in a 
considerable number of cases, but 
since such instances are considered 
within the range of normalcy they 
are included with the normal group 
in the accompanying table. 

Some abnormal cases showed the 
so-called theta rhythms of 5-6 cycles 
per second instead of the normal al- 
pha rhythm of 10 or more waves per 
second. Dr. Sjaardema accepts “this 
theta rhythm as evidence of basal 
ganglia damage” and concludes that 
it may be due to the punctate hem- 
orrhages described by others as the 
cause of “punchdrunkenness.” In 
his series there was in 1949 only one 
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frankly “punchdrunk” fighter. He 
showed “theta waves in great num- 
bers.” Other abnormal grams dis- 
played the still slower delta waves (4 
or fewer per second). These waves 
are interpreted as due to cortical or 
subcortical damage. The slower and 
higher the delta wave the more seri- 
ous the damage. 

In the accompanying table, Sjaar- 
dema’s findings are reproduced from 
charts that he kindly sent to the 
writer. He does not indicate how 
many of the 200 boxers were ama- 
teurs. It is a matter of note that box- 
ers with many bouts had lower per- 
centages of abnormality than those 
with shorter histories. This obvi- 
ously does not mean that boxing 
cures abnormal brain waves. Either 
abnormalcies have had time to sub- 
side or boxers good enough to sur- 
vive a long record are able to avoid 
brain damage. 


of Boxing,” still the most complete 
record of medical knowledge on box- 
ing, is replete with case histories and 
autopsy findings. Boxing deaths are 
usually caused by massive subdural 
hemorrhage resulting from the tear- 
ing of blood vessels on the surface 
of the brain. The escaping blood de- 
stroys nerve tissue by its pressure. If 
limited to the cortex, there may be 
paralysis without death. 

If vital nerve centers controlling 
breathing, blood pressure or body 
temperature, are subject to pressure, 
death is most likely. This usually oc- 
curs when the torn blood vessel is in 
the region of the pons and medulla, 
or within the brain stem, and when- 
ever any hemorrhage is large enough 
to increase greatly the entire intra- 
cranial pressure. Death usually oc- 
curs within a few hours, sometimes 
after two or three days of uncot- 
sciousness. 


Analysis of Electroencephalograms of 200 Boxers (Sjaardema) 


Boxing experience 


Normal or near (Basal ganglion | 
normal 


Theta rhythm Delta rhythm 
(Cortex or sub- 


injury) cortical injury) 


( 
\mateurs 


a) no scheduled bouts 
b) 1 to 7 bouts 
c) 8 or more bouts 


Professionals 
a) 0 to 45 bouts 
b) 46 to 75 bouts 
c) 76 or more bouts 


In the Wisconsin study, Dr. Brown 
found 2 abnormal grams in 79 box- 
ers in 1949 and 1 in 78 in 1950. 
Since this report does not indicate 
how many of the 1949 group were 
also tested in 1950, it is not possible 
to calculate a true percentage. 

Dr. Brown also reports 26 EEG’s 
taken immediately after bouts on 
boxers who were temporarily dazed. 
None of these grams were abnormal. 
In the interpretation of brain waves, 
Brown quotes Dr. Gilson as saying, 
“A moderately severe blow with mo- 
mentary unconsciousness or dazing 
would produce transitory abnormal- 
ity, disappearing almost as soon as 
consciousness reappeared.” 


What Happens to the Brain 


When the Boxer Dies. Ernst 
Jokl’s book, “The Medical Aspects 


Percentage distribution ) 


17.9 2.6 


Some autopsy records have de- 
scribed contusions with swelling of 
various portions of the brain in ad- 
dition to hemorrhage. 

When There Is a Knockout. Of 
brain changes that accompany knock- 
outs and other injuries short of death 
very little is known for certain. Jokl 
says no “punchdrunk” boxer’s brain 
has ever been completely studied in 
post mortem. Consequently, present 
views are synthesized from a variety 
of related facts. 

Jokl believes that loss of conscious- 
ness in a knockout results from pres- 
sure on the medulla oblongata. He 
cites experiments performed by Bres- 
lauer-Schiick in which such pressures 
produced unconsciousness in cats 
and dogs. From the observations of 
others who have studied brain move- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FIVE PLIES 


FOR LONGER 


POSITIVE 
BALANCE 


GREAT PENNBILT BASKETBALL WITH THE 
GRIP-GRAIN COVER FOR FINGER-TIP CONTROL 


Here is the Pennsylvania PB-6 Basketball with the new scuff- 
proof Grip-Grain cover designed for perfect “feel”, ease of 
handling and finger-tip control. Another advancement in 
Pennsylvania’s continuing program of research and develop- 
ment. The finest high-quality materials go into the making of 
every Pennbilt PB-6. Pennsylvania’s master craftsmen build 


every ball with the exclusive Five-Pole construction method 
for over-all excellence, quality and long wear. The PB-6 
features the double valve for positive balance. Official in size, 
weight and performance, the Pennbilt PB-6 Basketball gives 
the ultimate in court performance from dribbling, passing and 
shooting to sharp, true backboard and rim rebounds. 


For Official Interscholastic Play by National Federation of High Schools. 


SANCTIONED 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ATHLETIC 
GOODS 


Pennsylvania won this seal of approval on the basis of top playing perform- 
ance—performance g d by rig 
facturing standards. 
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Today’s Challenge for Fitness 


American Education Week theme 


MERICAN Education Week will 
be observed in all the schools 
of the nation from November 11 to 
17. In view of the present emer- 
gency, it is especially important that 
our schools stress stability of home 
and community life. And because 
one important means of maintain- 
ing this stability is through adequate 
programs of health education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation, the 
AAHPER has prepared a_ folder 
called “Today’s Challenge for Fit- 
ness” as a means of aiding teachers 
in their American Education Week 
observance.* 


_ Programs for Today 


The school health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation’ programs 


_ should meet today’s challenge for 


fitness. 
Health Education. 4 program of 


_ organized health education is based 


on sctentific information which will 
lead to the formation of desirable 
health habits, attitudes, and appre- 
crations. 


For children it ineludes instruc- 


_ tion in food selection, rest and sleep, 


care of eyes and ears, body function- 
ing, care of teeth, safety, first aid, 
and disease prevention. It should 
provide them with opportunities for 
participating maintaining a 
healthful school environment. For 


_ youth, there is instruction in health 


maintenance and improvement, per- 
sonal and mental hygiene, family 


life, effects of narcotics, accident pre- 
vention, first aid, home nursing, dis- 
ease prevention, and public health. 
There are opportunities for engag- 
ing in community health programs 
and becoming acquainted with com- 
munity health resources, and they 
are encouraged to develop individ- 
ual responsibility for their health 
status. 


Physical Education. An ade- 
quate physical education program is 
one of planned activities suited to 
sex, age, grade, ability, and special 
needs and interests of children and 
youth. Children are classified for 
supervised rest, restricted activity, 
modified activity, or unlimited ac- 
tivity on the basis of health exam- 
inations. 

The program for children should 
inchude vigorous active games, self- 
testing activities, rhythms, and tum- 
bling, which provide for successful 
experiences and fun, stimulate physi- 
cal development, and help to con- 
tribute to emotional security. For 
youth, it should include instruction 


in a variety of physical-activities, in- 


cluding team games, individual and 
dual sports, self-testing activities, 
combative and conditioning activi- 
ties, rhythms, and aquatics. It 
should give them opportunities for 
engaging in intramural sports and 
interscholastic athletics for boys and 
sports days for girls, and for par- 
ticipating in individual games and 
sports. 


Name 


Address 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


(See page 3 for types of membership) 


| 

| 

| 

__... Renewal 

Amount $__... 
| 

(Faculty endorsement for student) 1 


Begin membership with month of Sept. °51__ Jan. °52._ | 


(Of the above payment, $2 covers subscription to the Journal) 
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Recreation Education. A pro- 
gram of recreation education enables 
children and youth to acquire and 
develop skills, insights, and resources 
usable throughout life for the en- 
richment of leisure. 

Both children and youth should 
develop skills in sports and games 
which will have carry-over value in 
adult life, experiences in nature 
study, arts and crafts, dramatics, mu- 
sic, and hobbies. They should have 
opportunities for social and other 
corecreational activities such as ten- 
nis, swimming, and dancing, and 
experiences in outdoor education 
through camping and field trips. 
Through membership in clubs where 
the satisfaction of group association 
and acceptance can be secured, the 
program should give young people 
who have special needs because of 
timidity, inadequate skills or emo- 
tional stability an opportunity to 
secure understanding guidance. 


The Home, School, and 
Community 

The home, school, and commu- 
nity should provide a safe and sani- 
tary environment which gives atten- 
tion to heat, light, play space, noise, 
water supply, and building construc- 
tion. Furthermore, they should see 
to it that there is an emotionally 
healthful home and school climate, 
taking into account such factors as 
freedom from fear, anxiety, and 
emotional stress. 

Provision should be made for a 
thorough, periodic, planned health 
examination combined with daily 
observation by all teachers; individ- 
ual health guidance and counseling, 
a co-ordinated follow-up program to 
provide needed corrective facilities 
and protective measures; and co- 
operative planning and _participa- 
tion in the provision for and use of 
community facilities. 

Good programs will help children 
and youth to achieve total fitness for 
the tasks to be performed, courage 
and morale, skills for protection and 
survival, skills and interests for off- 
the-job time, democratic beliefs and 
skills,in human relationships, and 
moral and spiritual values. 


*Available from AAHPER, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 40c for a pack- 
age of 25. 
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FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT, AND THE EMERG 
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by Simon A. McNeely* 
Specialist for Health Instruction, Physical Education, and Athletics 
United States Office of Education 


ONTINUING expansion of the 
C Nation’s defense program means 
that critical materials remain in 
short supply. This statement at- 
tempts to describe conditions relat- 
ing to construction of facilities and 
purchase of equipment and supplies 
for health, physical education, and 
recreation, based upon information 
available at the time the JOURNAL 
went to press. 


General Data 


The Defense Production Author- 
ity has named the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, claim- 
ant for educational agencies and in- 
stitutions, including public libraries. 
The Office has authority in its own 
name to issue construction permits 
and to allocate the controlled ma- 
terials—steel, copper and aluminum 
—from quantities set aside for that 
purpose by the Defense Production 
Authority. 

All school, college, and library 
construction projects (new or re- 
modeling) beginning or continuing 
after October 1, 1951, must receive 
an authorized construction schedule 
and allotment of materials from the 
Office of Education, if the project re- 
quires as much as 2 tons of steel or 
200 pounds of copper or any amount 
of aluminum or stainless steel. Re- 
quests for authorization must be 
submitted on Form CMP (Con- 
trolled Materials Plan) —4C to the 
Civilian Education Requirements 


*Mr. McNeely has been appointed by the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education as official liaison 
between the Office of Education and other gov- 
ernmental agencies and non-governmental organi- 
zations in all matters of physical fitness in the 
schools as related to the defense effort. 


Program, Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 
25,-D. C. 

Where the projects require less 
than these amounts, the prime con- 
tractor (school board or similar 
agent) may self-authorize the project 
and should not apply to the Office 
of Education. 

These statements do not apply to 
construction of certain prohibited 
“entertainment or amusement facili- 
ties.” Among the prohibited facilities 
are: gymnasium, swimming pool, 
golf course, stadium, bleachers, and 
similar items. However, certain ex- 
ceptions are made; some of these are 
described in the following sections. 


Detailed Information 

Detailed information on regula- 
tions affecting critical materials can 
be found in the following publica- 
tions of the National Production 
Authority, Department of Com- 
merce: 


NPA Order M-4A, August 20, 
1951 

CMP Regulation 6, Amended 
August 3, 1951 

Directive 1 to CMP Regulation 
6 

Delegation 14, Amended August 
3, 1951 

NPA Order M-74, Amended Au- 
gust 3, 1951 

Form CMP—4C 

Form NPA-F-24A 


These publications and additional 
information and assistance can be 
obtained from the nearest National 
Production Authority Regional, Dis- 
trict, or Field Office. There are of- 
fices in every State and in most ma- 
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jor cities. All offices carry National 
Production Authority listings in 
their respective telephone directories 
under U. S. Government, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Gymnasiums. The Office of Edu- 
cation is authorized to approve con- 
struction of gymnasiums which are 
to be part of the school plant and 
are to be used primarily for instruc- 
tional purposes in physical educa- 
tion and training. However, such 
projects must not provide for spec- 
tator seating. 

Schools or colleges planning a 
gymnasium with provisions for large 
spectator space will have to decide 
whether to reduce the size of the 
building by cutting out the seating 
space or to withhold construction 
until more propitious times. Those 
planning to request approval now 
will do well to show how space will 
be used fully for teaching, that is, 
by describing and illustrating on the 
blueprints how teaching stations, 
basketball, volleyball, badminton, 
and other courts will be laid out. 
Gymnasiums to be used for multiple 
purposes, e.g., auditorium-gymnasi- 
um-lunchroom will be given con- 
sideration. Application must be 
made on both Form CMP-4C and 
Form NPA-F-24A. 

Dressing and Shower Rooms. 
These can be approved within the 
general restrictions mentioned above 
for school and college construction. 

Swimming Pools. The Office of 
Education, under present restric- 
tions, is not authorized to approve 
construction of swimming pools for 
schools or colleges. Exception might 
be made by the National Production 


Authority in the case of a pool used - 


for hydrotherapeutic purposes or as 
explained in the later section on 
“Adjustments or Exceptions.” 

Chlorine. Chlorination chemicals 
are not controlled at present and are 
apparently available on the open 
market. 

Floodlights. Floodlights are in- 
cluded in the list of prohibited 
amusement or entertainment facili- 
ties. Floodlighting of areas of the 
school plant for educational activi- 
ties might be considered by the Na- 
tional Production Authority. See 
the following section on “Adjust- 
ments and Exceptions.” 
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Adjustments and Exceptions. 
This section relates to construction 
and should not be confused with 
later sections dealing with procure- 
ment of equipment, e.g., lockers or 
basketball backboards, or leather or 
rubber goods. 

Any person affected by the afore- 
mentioned provisions regarding con- 
struction may file a request for ad- 
justment or exception on the ground 
that such provision (s) : 

(1) Works an undue or excep- 
tional hardship upon him not sul- 
fered generally by others in the same 
trade or industry. 

(2) Would not be in the interest 
of the national defense or in the 
public interest. 

To apply for such adjustment or 
exception both Form CMP-4C and 
Form NPA-F-24A should be filed. 
The forms are submitted to the OF- 
fice of Education if the project is a 
gymnasium. For other projects, yoch 
as a swimming pool or floodlights, 
the forms are sent to the National 
Production Authority. 

Recreation Construction. The 
Federal Security Agency does not 
have responsibility for allocation ol 
materials needed for construction in 
the field of recreation, except as 
mentioned above in connection with 
school or college plants. The re- 
sponsibility rests with the National 
Production Authority although the 
Federal Security Agency sometimes 
acts in an advisory capacity in evalu- 
ating the essentiality of such cases. 

Leather Goods, Rubber Goods. 
At the present time, these supplies 
are restricted only in terms of per- 
centage of natural rubber that’ can 
be used by the manufacturer (NPA 


BALANCE and 
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Orders M-47A and M 28.) The ma- 
terials can be purchased on the 
open market. 


Steel Lockers, Galvanized Iron 
Playground Equipment, Steel Bas- 
ketball Backstops, Hard Surfac- 
ing. The materials that make up 
these items are vital to the defense 
program and come under National 
Production Authority controls. 
Schools can receive authority to pur- 
chase equipment under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1) As part of the “dollar value” 
proportion of equipment connected 
with an approved new construction 
x remodeling project. This means 
that if a school building is approved, 
some expenditures to equip the 
building are permissible. The items 
named above can be purchased in 
this “dollar value” authorization. 

(2) As a “hardship case” for 
which a D. O. (Delivery Order) rat- 
ing is issued. When it can be clearly 
shown that the education of stu- 
dents in a school or college will be 
seriously affected by the lack of es- 
sential equipment, the Office of Edu- 
cation is authorized to give assis- 
tance, 

A mimeographed statement, “Di- 
rections for Preparing Requests for 
‘Spot’ Assistance for Essential Equip- 
ment,” may be secured by writing to 
the Office of Education, Civilian 
Education Requirement Program, 
Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A D. O. rating does not insure de- 
livery from a manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. It means that the purchaser 
has authority to buy the item if it 
is available. 


By Maja Carlquist and Tora Amylong 
200 drawings by Georg Lagerstedt 


Modern gymnastics — the keynote is 
rhythm and relaxation. Theory and care- 
fully graded lesson plans for elementary 
schools. Maja Carlquist and her Swedish 
students have just toured the U.S.A., 


demonstrating their methods. 


$3.50 


Special discounts to schools - Order directly from 
The Viking Press, 18 E. 48 St., New York 17 


Outlook 

Some materials will be extremely 
scarce for the next few months. For 
example, a conservative estimate of 
school construction needs for carbon 
steel during the last quarter of 1951 
is 196,000 tons. The school “bank” 
has only 104,000 tons and most of 
that has to be used to carry on con- 
struction begun during preceding 
quarters. A similar condition exists 
in the supply of copper and alumi- 
num. 

However, some persons in Wash- 
ington working with this problem 
are hopeful that, barring increased 
international tension, stepped-up 
production will have come closer to 
the demand by late 1952 and that 
some of the restrictions will be re- 
laxed. 


Further Information and 
Assistance 

The National Production Author- 
ity offices mentioned above can pro- 
vide help on matters of regulations 
and general information. Requests 
for specific information or assistance 
on school, college, or library con- 
struction, and application forms (ex- 
cept in certain “Adjustment or Ex- 
ception” cases) should be addressed 
to the Civilian Education Require- 
ments Program, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation issues Defense Information 
Bulletins on timely topics. These 
are sent to Chief State School Offi- 
cers and college presidents who in 
turn inform other appropriate 
school officials. School Life, month- 
ly publication of the Office of Edu- 
cation, and Higher Education, a 
semi-monthly publication of — the 
Division of Higher Education, Of 
fice of Education, carry summaries 
of defense information bulletins and 
additional current information on 
the defense program as it affects 
education. 


Woolley’s Fine Archery Equipment 
Since 1924 
Made to order expressly for colleges, schools, 
camps. Low prices, prompt delivery, satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
Send for your catalog today. 
G. CRANDON WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES 
63 Hyde Street, Newton Highlands 61 
»Massachusetts 
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GYM 
SUITS 


offer 


STYLE 235 “BLOOMERETTE” 


Modern high style, good looks and full-cut 
comfort-lines make the “Bloomerette” top 
favorite among girls of all ages. Has the 
improved action-back, roomy set-in sleeves, 
extra-full elastic-leg bloomers. It reflects 
skillful tailoring that pleases students, in- 
structors and parents. 


STYLE 245 “WINNER’ 


One of today’s finest and most popular 
suits, the “Winner” is smartly designed, 
with four-pleat front, pleated action-back, 
gripper-front attached blouse. Many other 
features in quality tailored details reflect 
both style and extra value that win instant 
approval and long satisfaction. 


Smart, yet conservative styling, top-grade san- 

forized fabrics, skilled tailoring, color fastness 

— these and many other features recommend 
National Gym Suits for the most exacting school ane 
requirements. This is the result of traditionally 
close cooperation with Physical Education In- 
structors in the Nation’s leading schools. You 
can buy National Gym Suits in complete con- at 
fidence. That’s why you can be sure National 
Gym Suits give you the greatest value for your 
investment — in comfort, wear, and student 
satisfaction. 


“PAN HELLENIC” 
STYLE No. 266 


Flatteringly feminine, this 
smartly styled tunic suit, 
with its flared skirt and fit- 

ted waist, is unique in its 

beauty of line and graceful sil- 
houette. Beautifully tailored, 
slip-over style, with separate 
bloomer included, zippered side fa 
closing. 


Write for new (GS511) full color catalog 
showing new 1951-52 Styles. With attractive prices. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


“384 MARQUETTE STREET © FOND.DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from page 5) 

tion, it is sound business judgment 
to grant him a substantial contract 
in tenure as well as money. 


College boards of trustees, presi- 
dents and alumni may have a right 
to expect winning football teams for 
the outlandish salaries they pay some 
coaches. But I believe many grid- 
iron tutors would gladly accept posi- 
tions at moderate salaries if the pres- 
sure to win were eased and they 
could feel secure in their jobs. 


No other American profession has 
received so much publicity, so much 
praise and so much censure as coach- 
ing. The coach has been lauded for 
the scientific development of play 
and for training the mind and body 
of the player. The coach, along with 
the game, has been adversely criti- 
cized for football’s roughness and 
consequent injuries; for the wide 
open subsidization of players, and 
over-emphasis in post-season games. 

We are making the sport receive 
unjust abuse by placing more im- 
portance upon it than it deserves in 
our educational institutions. By way 
of illustration, The Associated Press 
rated Oklahoma University’s foot- 
ball team tops for 1950. This win- 
ter Dr. George L. Cross, president 
of the university, told the Oklahoma 
State Legislature, “We are working 
to develop a university the football 
team can be proud of.” 

The coach’s place in football is 
over-rated, too. According to Robert 
Neyland of Tennessee, football 
coaching is 80 per cent material, 10 
per cent freedom from injuries, 8 
per cent breaks in the weather, etc., 
and 2 per cent genius. Et ceteras 
like mental attitudes of players and 
public can make or break a team. 

Remember back in 1949 when a 
powerful, undefeated Minnesota 
team, apparently destined for the 
Big Ten championship and a trip 
to Pasadena’s Rose Bowl, was side- 
tracked by an upstart Michigan 
eleven? The Wolverines had been 
beaten on two successive Saturdays. 
The press, the radio, and the fans 
had repeated and repeated that they 
would be no match for the mighty 
Gophers. The Minnesota players 
believed them. And they lost. Bernie 
Bierman, then Minnesota coach, rue- 
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fully admitted, “I never conceived 
that a Minnesota team on the eve of 
a game with Michigan could be so 
complacent.” The Gophers were 
beaten by their own mental attitude. 

These uncontrollable factors make 
me wonder why anyone in his norm- 
al mind wants to be a football coach. 
There are so many less irritating 
ways to make a living. Success is 
not easily attained since the only 
measuring stick is to win, win, win. 
Otherwise you can start searching 
for another job. After the 1950 sea- 
son alone, almost three dozen coach- 
es lost their jobs. They included 
some of the biggest names in the 
profession—Bernie Bierman of Min- 
nesota, Blair Cherry of Texas, 
Marchie ‘Schwartz of Stanford, Wes 
Fesler of Ohio State, Jeff Cravath of 
Southern California. 

The great turnover in the coach- 
ing profession is caused by many cir- 
cumstances, but usually a combina- 
tion of these factors: failure to win 
a specific number of games; failure 
to whip a traditional rival; pressure 
from over-zealous alumni who _ be- 
lieve the solution to their problem 
is a change of coaches; pressure from 
students or student organizations, 
who usually know little about the 
situation and are irrational in their 
statements and judgments; pressure 
from emotional fans who _ believe 
they should have a voice in disposing 
of the present coach or selecting a 
new one. 

What's worse, the coach must 
prove satisfactory not only to college 
heads, students, and alumni, but to 
outsiders, among them gamblers. 
When the gamblers lose, they cam- 
paign against the coach, too. 

Pressure is the same all over— 
whether in high schools, small col- 
leges, large universities or profes- 
sional teams. Pressure seeping into 
high-school coaching ranks increases 
the turnover of mentors every sea- 
son. I know of one Iowa high school 
which has had eight coaches in 12 
years. Such instability cannot de- 
velop strong athletics. 


Victory—God of Football 

No single reason can be pointed 
out as causing football losses. Con- 
tributing factors, however, are in- 
terference by well-meaning parents; 
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the “love bug” biting players; too 
demanding school boards; news- 
papers playing up touchdown scor- 
ers, thus creating jealousy among 
the players; fans second-guessing the 
coach; demanding too much of the 
boys; and never being satisfied with 
less than a victory every weekend. 

The best high school and college 
coaches are abused, belittled, even 
fired for losing a game or two. Par- 
tisans too often forget that in every 
game one team must lose. 

Then there is another factor the 
fans are responsible for. They think 
a boy should never make a bad pass, 
he should never fumble, he should 
always be in position to intercept 
the ball to prevent his opponent 
from scoring, and if he does fumble 
a pass the coach should immediately 
jerk him out. What does this do? 
It makes the boys too tense; their 
muscles tighten; and eventually the 
coach, whose job it is to watch for 
those things, takes him out to settle 
his nerves. 

Abuse is not confined to coaches 
and players. Veteran officials are 
quitting also because of uncalled for 
baiting by fans, when their favorites 
lose. You can’t get away from it. 
The god of football is victory. 


Effect on the Coach 


This over-emphasis on winning 
can ruin the game because failure to 
win becomes a coach’s greatest fear. 
It can wreck his health and disposi- 
tion. Looking back on his resigna- 
tion from Ohio State, Wes Fesler 
says, “The tremendous desire to win 
football games for Ohio State reached 
a point where definite consideration 
of my health became involved.” 

Contrary to public opinion, 
coaches are not always as strong and 
as healthy as you might think. IF 
was amazed at the recent national 
football coaches convention in Dal- 
las, Texas, to see coaches who, 
though comparatively young men, 
were old in appearance. Their hair 
was thinning or turning grey. Deep 
wrinkles furroughed their brows. 
They suffered from nervous afflic- 
tions. They were on restricted diets 
because of ulcers. They showed the 
mental and physical strain of a high- 
ly competitive profession. Dark 

(Continued on page 30) 
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1. The important “P-F” rigid wedge helps 
keep the weight of the body where it be- 
longs—on the outside of the normal foot, 
decreasing foot and leg muscle strain and 
fatigue, increasing comfort. 


2. “ype rubber cushion, 


PF” POSTURE FOUNDATION 


*Trade Mark 


FREE ! New 1951-52 edition, “Basket- 
ball Hints” booklet by “Ozzie” Cowles, 
Coach at University of Minnesota and for- 
merly University of Michigan and Dartmouth 
College. Diagrams, winning plays, training 
rules... help for every player. Write today! 
Athletic Dept., P. O. Box 327, Watertown 
72, Mass. 


The X-ray shows how “P-F” lessens 
foot and leg muscle strain and fa- 
tigue . . . helps increase the endur- 
ance of your players. Other comfort 
and fast-action features include 
tough, molded, non-marking soles 
with traction tread for quick stops 
and starts . . . sponge cushion insoles 
and heels . . . extra quality army 


ORE ENDURANCE 
YOUR TEAM 


duck loose-lined, ventilated uppers 
and air eyelets for greater playing 
comfort. 

Get your team “off on the right 
foot” with the right footwear. 
Whether you buy the shoes or the 
players buy their own, insist on 
“P-F” Basketball Shoes. 


Ask for up. F’ Basketball Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company 


¥ 
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aa Here’s how PF can help your team go full speed longer , _ 
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Hood “Conference” 

Patan 


Look to the- 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
CHOICE OF THE CHAMPIONS IN EVERY LEAGUE 


THOUGHT FOR FIRST 


Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


TRADE-MARK 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d - New York 4, N. Y. 


Professional Products Division 


VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co,, Cons’d 


To Open foil-envelope, cut 


with scissors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one 
hand (use forceps, if handy), while 
envelope is held with other hand. 


= 
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Cover damaged surface and 


area two inches beyond with two 
layers or more of petrolatum 
gauze dressing... then apply ster- 
ile dry bandage to keep clean and 
hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles... have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 


Thm FAMOUS 


ME 


For immediate and easy appli- 
cation, to dress a Burn, an 
Abrasion, certain other Surface 
Injuries. 
ready-made ...compact... 
soothing . non-sticking ... 
non-contaminating ... 


USED DIRECT FROM HANDY 
FOIL-ENVELOPE 


Two Sizes: 


Unit envelope: one 3” x 36” dressing. 
Duplex envelope: two 3” x 18” dressings. 
Six envelopes to the illustrated carton. 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR 
USUAL SOURCE OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
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Nominations 
| for 1952 AAHPER AWARDS 


How to submit names, qualifications 
for candidates, and former recipients 


ACH year the Association pays 

tribute to persons who have 
given outstanding service to the pro- 
fession, presenting them with the 
Gulick, Anderson, or Honor 
Awards. These achievement awards 
are the highest recognition the 
AAHPER can bestow upon deserv- 
ing candidates. 

Recipients of these awards are 
professional people who have made 
or are currently making notable 
contributions in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 
Nominations are now being solicit- 
ed for prospective 1952 candidates. 
Members who wish to submit nomi- 
nations will find below the proce- 
dure and qualifications for candi- 
dates. 


GULICK AWARD 


One person each year receives the 
Gulick Award, a gold medal de- 
signed by R. Tait McKenzie. It is 
an award for distinguished service 
in physical education and is given 
in memory of Luther Halsey Gulick, 
one of the great leaders of the pro- 


fession. Dr. Gulick inaugurated 
professional training courses at 
Springfield College, founded the 


Campfire Girls of America, and was 
one of the pioneers in launching the 
Playground Association of America. 
He was a prolific writer on health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Procedure for Submitting Names 


Members of the committee spon- 
sor candidates for consideration. 
AAHPER members who wish to 
send nominations to the committee 
member from their district will find 
the addresses below. All names sub- 
mitted must be in the hands of the 
committee no later than DECEMBER I. 


Chairman: W. R. LaPorte, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Northwest:; Mrs. Grace Hough- 
ton, Walla Walla High School, Wal- 
la Walla, Wash. 

Southern: Rosallia Kurz, Public 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Eastern: Charles Weckwerth, 
Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Central: Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

Southern: E. Benton Salt, Flori- 
da State University, Gainesville. 

Midwest: Elmer D. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Qualifications for Candidate 

As set up in the operating code of 
the committee, the qualifications for 
the candidate for the Gulick Award 
are as follows: 

(1) The candidate shall be one 
whose life and contributions have 
inspired youth to live vigorously, 
courageously, and fully so that they 
might be deemed fit to be free. 

(2) The candidate should be at 
least 35 years of age, whose contri- 
butions would be classified within 
the fields of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, al- 
though these are not set down as 
rigid necessities. 

The qualifications have been kept 
very broad, so that anyone doing 
outside work in these fields or any 
level of teaching should be eligible. 


Past Gulick Award Recipients 
1923—Luther Halsey Gulick 

(presented to Mrs. Gulick) . 
1924—Jessie H. Bancroft. 
1925—Thomas D. Wood. 
1926—Thomas A. Storey. 
1928—Clark W. Hetherington. 
1929—George J. Fisher. 
1939—Jesse Feiring Williams. 
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1940—Jay Bryan Nash. 
1944—Charles H. McCloy. 
1945—William Gilbert Anderson. 
1946—Ethel Perrin. 
1947—Blanche M. Trilling. 
1948—Mabel Lee. 

1949—Elmer Dayton Mitchell. 
1950—Elizabeth Burchenal. 
1951—William Ralph LaPorte. 


ANDERSON AWARD 


The William G. Anderson Merit 
Award honors the founder of the 
AAHPER by in turn honoring each 
year those persons who best exem- 
plify Dr. Anderson’s philosophy of 
service to his profession and to man- 
kind. It is a Certificate of Merit, 
presented to the persons elected to 
receive it annually at the National 
Convention. 


Procedure for Submitting Names 


AAHPER members who wish to 
nominate candidates may do so by 
submitting the names to their dis- 
trict representative on the commit- 
tee, as listed below. NOVEMBER 15 is 
the last day for names to be received 
by the respective committee mem- 
bers. 

Chairman: Gerald A. Garafola, 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 

Southern: S. B. Sudduth, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Southwest: Elizabeth Hayes, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Southern: Russell H. Lyons, 
State Department of Education, 


Jackson, Miss. 

Midwest: Leo J. Samuelson, 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, 

Northwest: Paul R. Washke, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 

Central: C. H. McCloy, 
State University, lowa City. 
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QGualifications for Candidates 

Necessary qualifications for can- 
didates whose names are submitted 
for the Anderson Award are the fol- 
lowing, according to the operating 
code of the committee: 

(1) The candidate should be at 
least 40 years of age. His contribu- 
tions should have been made within 
the fields of physical education, 
health education, and recreation or 
to our profession through such al- 
lied fields as science and education. 
These, however, are not set down as 
rigid requirements. 

2) The candidate should have 
rendered meritorious service to the 
physical education, health educa- 
tion, or recreation professions or to 
the Association. 

(3) The candidate shall be one 
of high moral character whose con- 
tributions have most fully expressed 
the spirit of service which this award 
represents. 


Past Anderson Award Recipients 
1948-49—Mazie V. Scanlan. 
1949.50—Hugh Masters. 
1950-51—Seward Charles Staley, 

Helen Manley, Arthur H Steinhaus. 


HONOR AWARD 


Honor Award Fellows of the As- 
sociation are elected by a committee 
of the AAHPER and are recognized 
with a Certificate of Honor at the 
National Convention each year. 
The persons selected must be care- 
fully chosen, since the reputation of 
the Association and of the profes- 
sion depends on the worthiness of 
these Honor Award Fellows. 


Procedure for Submitting Names 


It is important to check the list 
of past Honor Award Fellows be- 
low. AAHPER members who desire 
to nominate candidates must obtain 
data forms from the committee 
member in their district (see below), 
fill in six copies for each candidate, 
and return to the committee mem- 
ber before pecEMBER |. Each nomi- 
nee will then be sponsored by a 
member of the Honor Awards Com- 
mittee. 


Southern: E. Benton Salt, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Flori- 
da (Committee Chairman) . 

Northwest: Clair V. Langton, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 
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‘Midwest: Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Central: Helen Manley, Univer- 
sity City Public Schools, University 
City, Missouri. 

Southwest: Pauline Hodgson, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

Eastern: Ben W. Miller, 15 Cov- 
entry Rd., Baldwin, New York. 


Qualifications for Candidates 


In considering candidates for the 
Honor Awards, it must be under- 
stood that not all candidates can be 
expected to meet all the criteria set 
forth in the operating code, but the 
following will serve as a guide in 
their selection. All information con- 
cerning a nominee will be consid- 
ered by the committee. 


(1) The candidate must be a 
member of the AAHPER (former 
members who have retired from pro- 
fessional work excepted) . 

(2) The candidate should be at 
feast 40 years of age. 

(3) Preparation: At least mas- 
ter’s degree or equivalent in study. 

(4) Experience: At least 10 years’ 
experience as teacher, supervisor, di- 
rector, or combination of same in 
field of physical education, health 
education, or recreation. 

(5) Service: Contribution should 
have been rendered (a) primarily 
through the Association and be in 
the nature of plus service, or (b) 
through distinctive leadership of a 
pioneer type, or (c) meritorious 
service to our profession through al- 
lied fields of science and education. 

(6) Fine moral character. 

(7) In addition to the above, the 
candidate must qualify in at least 
five (5) of the following as evi- 
dence of leadership. 

(a) An elected office holder in 
the National Association (including 
Vice-Presidents of Divisions and 
Members-at-Large) . 

(b) President of a District Asso- 
ciation. 

(c) Chairman of a Section in the 
National or District Association. 

(d) President of College Physical 
Education Association. 

(e) President of National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Edu- 
cation tor College Women. 

(f) President of a State Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
or Recreation. 

(g) Chairman of a Committee of 


the AAHPER (not booklet commit- 
tee). 

(h) Committee work over a peri- 
od of three or more years with local, 
district, or national organization 
either in the AAHPER, promoting 
AAHPER, or affiliated with it. 

(i) Twenty or more addresses be- 
fore educational groups, at conven- 
tions, assemblies, luncheon meet- 
ings, radio presentations, and such 
other meetings held in the interest 
and promotion of physical educa- 
tion, health education, and _ recrea- 
tion. 

(j) Articles for handbooks, news- 
papers, magazines not covered be- 
low. 

(k) Systematic research which has 
helped advance the profession. 

(1) Author or co-author of one 
or more books on physical educa- 
tion, health education, or recrea- 
tion. 

(m) Author of five or more arti- 
cles accepted and published by mag- 
azines of national scope or brought 
out in mono zraph form. 

(n) An outstanding, original con- 
tribution to the profession which 
has affected its philosophy or prac- 
tices, not included in the above. 


Past Honor Award Recipients 
Since the inauguration of the 
plan in 1931 to recognize officially 
those individuals who have rendered 
meritorious service to the field of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation, there have been 228 recipi- 
ents of the Honor Award Certificate. 
The names and the years in which 
the awards were granted follow: 
1931—W. G. Anderson, Jessie 
Bancroft, H. S. Braucher, John 
Brown, Jr., Elizabeth Burchenal, 
William Burdick, Joseph Cormak, 
Lydia Clark, Louis J. Cooke, Ger- 
trude Dudley, Dolphino Hanna, 
Oliver Hobbert, C. W. Hethering- 
ton, Amy Homans, E. C. Howe, H. 
F. Kallerberg, W. H. Kilpatrick, A. 
E. Kindervator, W. J. Kopp, Joseph 
Lee, F. W. Maroney, J. H. Mc 
Curdy, R. T. McKenzie, George 
Meylan, Gertrude Moulton, James 
Naismith, J. Anna Norris, Henry 
Panzer, Ethel Perrin, J. E. Raycroft, 
William Reuter, C. W. Savage, J. E. 
Schmidlin, E. C. Schneider, Carl 
Schrader, Herman Seibert, George 
Seikel, William Skarstrom, A. S. 
Stagg, W. A. Stecher, T. A. Storey, 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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The complete program on menstruation 
given to over 10 million students 


Do you give your students each year a thorough, 
integrated program of instruction on the impor- 
tant subject of menstruation? Here—created espe- 
cially for classroom use—is just such a program, 
complete with film, booklets, charts and teaching 
guide. Approved by thousands of parents, teach- 


vo-MINUTE, ALL-COLOR FILM.“The Story of Menstruation” by Walt 
Disney Productions, has been acclaimed by schools from coast 
to coast. Here is a calm, straight-forward approach on a sub- 
ject once considered difficult to handle. Comes complete with 
sound. A 16-mm. print is available free, except for postage, 
on short-term loan. 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. You'll find the informative pamphlet “Very 
Personally Yours” an excellent help for reference and review. 
It tells the complete story alone, or provides a supplement to 
the film. Normal bodily functions are explained in a clear, 
simple style. Every girl should have her own copy. 


TEACHING GUIDE AND MENSTRUAL CHART. The Teaching Guide, de- 
signed with the aid of hundreds of teachers, is flexible 
enough to be adapted to almost any teaching condition. The 
large colored chart on menstrual physiology is designed for 
supplementary classroom lectures; outlines the menstrual 
process in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


U.S. PAT. OFF 


ers and students, used by most major school sys- 
tems in the country, it is fast becoming a regular 
part of school curriculums. This complete pro- 
gram, or any part of it, is available on request 
at no charge, with the compliments of Kotex*. 
Simply fill out and return the coupon below. 


—TO ORDER — MAIL THIS COUPON —~ 


International Cellucotton Products Co., Dept. PE-101 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me free, your 16-mm. sound film, “The Story of 
Menstruation” (for which I will pay postage), and 
copies of the booklet, “Very Personally Yours.” Also send 


| Menstrual Physiology Chart [ |] Teaching Guide 


Preferred date for receipt of film ( allow 
4 weeks ) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
_ 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
I, in turn, agree to the following terms: 


1. Within days after receipt to return the film prepaid 
in the same spark-proof metal case in which I receive it. 


2. To make no charge for admission when showing the picture. 
3. To use sound equipment and show the film complete. 


Name 

Position 

School or Organization 
Street 


— 
Color film by Walt Disney Productions 
plus instructive take home bookie 
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An experimentfin 


NOON-TIME| 


Teachers and pupils 
successful program 
activities during 


by DAVID L. McCOOE, JR. and] 


Volleyball is a popular game on the upper-grade area. 


HE establishment of a noon- 

time recreation program at Sil- 
ver St. Elementary School, New .Al- 
bany, Indiana, was inaugurated in 
September 1950 in order to meet the 
needs and desires of the pupils, the 
teachers, and the administrators. 
The increased number of children 
remaining at school because of the 
school lunch program prompted its 
adoption, because of the need for 
planned supervised activities 
during the children’s leisure time. 
Mow the Program Started 

This particular experiment in 
noon-time recreation was begun as a 
direct result of the joint planning of 
pupils, teachers, and the principal. 
The mechanics of the responsibility 
for the supervision of the program 
rests with the teachers, but the actual 
work of making the program success- 
ful and a vital, satisfying experience 
for the children rests with the chil- 
dren and their chosen group of 
leaders. 

In the past, the school administra- 
tion had assigned a teacher to act as 
playground supervisor during the 
lunch period, whose duties were pri- 
marily that of disciplinarian, first- 
aid attendant, and judge for mis- 
understandings between the children 
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on the playground. This task was 
performed in an atmosphere of aim- 
less play and running games of a 
definitely unorganized character. 
The incidence of accidents due to 
falls upon the playground, although 
normally of a minor nature, had 
been relatively high. In addition, 
the teacher in charge spent the great- 
er part of the play period in anxious 
moments, owing to the prevailing 
unorganized conditions. It was felt 
that this situation was highly unde- 
sirable, and appropriate action was 
taken to remedy the conditions. 

The staff at the school felt that 
some plan could be devised which 
would (1) make the noon-time pe- 
riod more enjoyable for pupil and 
teacher, (2) make the playground a 
much safer place upon which to 
play, (3) provide a_ variety of 
planned and organized activities 
from which the pupils could choose, 
(4) eliminate the pure ‘“chase-com- 
mando” types of activities on an un- 
organized basis, and (5) stimulate 
pupil leadership and responsibility 
for the successful operation of the 
program. 


Planning and Organization 
After a conference involving the 
principal, teachers, and some of the 


children, a plan and ground layout 
for the program were degided upon 
and adopted on a tentative basis. 
The school has two natural areas, 
one east and one west of the school 
building and immediately adjacent 
to it. It was felt that one of these 
areas might be used for the lower 
three grades and the other for the 
upper three grades in an effort to 
separate the younger and older chil- 
dren whose interests and abilities 
were not alike. The east area was 
established as the upper-grade area 
and the west area as the lower-grades 
area. 

A check of the favorite activities 
chosen by the students in the physi- 
cal education program and during 
periods of free play made it possible 
to set up the areas so as to provide 
opportunities for offering a broad 
number of activities at each area. 
The upper-grade area was sectioned 
off into spaces for basketball, dodge- 
ball, rope jumping, snatch the ba- 
con, horseshoes and ring toss, and 
volleyball, as well as an area set 
aside for free running games. The 
primary area was provided with a 
rope-jumping section, and three cir- 
cled sections for general circle games 
of low organization. The stage was 
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CLIFFORD E. HUTCHINSON 


set for the operation of the experi- 
ment in recreation. 

Each of the five upper-grade teach- 
ers at Silver Street School was asked 
to select leaders for the various ac- 
tivities at the beginning of the pro- 
gram trial and this was done. This 
plan was soon changed after the pro- 
gram had been in operation a few 
weeks. The majority of the life of 
the program of one and one-half 
years has been led by volunteer pu- 
pil leaders until the program of to- 
day is self-preserving in leadership. 
New leaders receive their instruc- 
tions from retiring leaders prior to 
their service at the game areas to 
which they will go. 

The leaders have four basic re- 
sponsibilities: (1) to check out and 
return equipment and supplies, (2) 
to organize and instruct the partici- 
pants at the activity, (3) to see that 
the rules of safety and fair play are 
followed at each game and to act as 
scorekeeper where necessary, and 
(4) to keep order at the activity. 
All leaders are assisted by the class- 
room teacher who is still assigned to 
the total area. 

The primary area has shown the 
greatest amount of leadership devel- 
opment, in that pupil leaders have 
done a magnificent job of planning 


for and teaching the lower-grade 
boys and girls new activities, as well 
as guiding them in known games 
and activities. 

An Evaluation of the Program 

The observed results, as well as 
the comments of the teachers and 
the pupils, definitely show that the 
plan has been successful. It has been 
possible during the operation of this 
experiment to state clearly that the 
benefits already derived from its op- 
eration are: 

1) The program is fulfilling the 
need for which it was established: 
namely, providing several activities 
for all children on the playground, 
developing leadership in intermedi- 
ate grade children, and helping to 
eliminate the haphazard, unorgan- 
ized play previously rampant on the 
grounds. 

2) Accidents caused by falls and 
the equipment lost by rolling into 
the streets have been cut to an ab- 
solute minimum. 

3) The problems confronting the 
teacher-supervisor during the noon- 


Three activities on 
the upper-grade area 
—basketball shoot- 
ing, volleyball, and 
dodgeball, 


A game of cat and 
rat on the primary 
area. 
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time period have 
creased. 

4) Visible signs of pupil leader- 
ship development is evidenced by 
the effectiveness of the program and 
the leaders who are volunteering for 
service on the playgrounds. 

5) More children are taking part 
in activities of their own choice than 
was the case under the previous sys- 
tem. 

6) A changing demand for new 
or different games has made the 
areas changeable from season to sea- 
son, indicating a growing quality to 
the new program. 

7) The desire to learn new games 
has been motivated by the plan we 
have in operation now, and this re- 
newed interest is especially evident 
in the primary area. 

The noon-time 


markedly de- 


recreation pro- 


gram at Silver Street School has been 
most successful, and it is felt that by 
sharing these experiences with oth- 
ers, similar strides in development 
of novel and workable programs can 
be stimulated among the schools of 
our nation. 
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6%) KEDS SHOCKPROOF ARCH CUSHION 
LAST 


A 16mm sound film—“Basketball 
Fundamentals” analyzed and 
demonstrated by the Minneapolis 
Lakers is available through your 
U.S. Keds Basketball Shoe Dealer. 


BIG LEAGUER Keds take the punishment instead of 
your feet and legs, when you're pounding for a 
score, or enjoying general sports. Husky — those 
molded anti-slip soles. Cushioned Shockproof heels 
and insoles. Black. Men's 6 to 14; Boys’ 21/2 to 6. 
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Because Sports Specialists Designed them 
to Help Specific Games 


© UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY © Serving Through Science 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 20) 
circles under their eyes showed the 
result of many sleepless nights. Even 
during the convention, some gulped 
capsules to quiet their nerves, still 
taut from the strenuous autumn 
campaign. 

Have you ever watched the antics 
of a coach on the bench during a 
game? Those queer motions he 
makes are not always signals to the 
boys on the field. He takes a nerv- 
ous beating sitting there, and is 
writhing in agony. 

Every game is an examination for 
the team and the coach. To make 
it tougher, the coach is graded by 
the board of trustees, the chamber 
of commerce, the press, the students, 
the alumni, the faculty, just about 
everyone in town. No wonder coach- 
ing is a tough business where careers 
are staked on the ability to win. The 
coach must have an iron constitu- 
tion to take that beating every week. 

Some of the older, more successful 
coaches have learned to pace them- 
selves, knowing only so much can 
be accomplished, and thus escape 
some of the agony. But all embry- 
onic coaches must go through nerve- 
wracking stages of learning and de- 
velopment. 


Activities of the Coach 


Few persons realize how much 
time a coach puts in. They see the 
boys come on the field for a couple 
of hours and figure he puts in only 
that much time a day, five days a 
week for the 12 weeks of football 
season. 

Let’s examine a bit more closely 
the activities of the average football 
coach, whether in high school or col- 
lege. Remember, first, that he is a 
classroom teacher and must do his 
work there just as efficiently as other 
members of the faculty. His tasks 
as coach, though, are not so clearly 
defined. 

When he is doing a thorough job, 
they include planning an_ over-all 
schedule of work for the entire sea- 
son; studying the new trends in his 
sport; reviewing old and new litera- 
ture pertaining to his work; study- 
ing rules; drawing up schedules ol 
his teams—varsity, junior varsity, 
freshmen; arranging for physical 
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examinations; selecting officials and 
seeing that all necessary correspond- 
ence is taken care of; supervising 
maintenance of athletic fields; and 
repair and purchase of equipment, 
its issuance and return. 

These tasks, together with his at- 
tendance at meetings, which many 
times last until midnight during the 
season, Clinics, and other duties keep 
the coach busy for considerable peri- 
ods, even when his teams are not in 
training.’ 

During the season the coach’s day 
begins before his boys report for 
practice and continues after they 
have finished. Conferences with his 
staff must precede and follow each 
day’s practices. The work for the 
day must be planned the preceding 
night. Scouting reports and movies 
have to be studied and plans must 
be altered for each game. The study 
of movies alone is a major chore. 

Conservative estimates on the 
amount of time a coach works dur- 
ing the season vary upward from a 
minimum of 12 hours a day six days 
a week, and approximately four or 
five hours on Sundays. That makes 
a weekly work total of approximate- 
ly 75 hours. How many other pro- 
fessions are so time consuming? Earl 
Blaik of Army hasn't taken a vaca 
tion in nine years. 

Tasks change but do not lighten 
during the off-season. One of the 
most dificult problems that college 
coaches have is satisfying the requests 
for public speaking appearances. 
“Knife and Fork League’ demands 
are terrific and create burdens on 
coaches and schools that at times 
become unbearable. 

No coach should be above criti- 
cism, but, in the same light, all criti- 
cism does not have to carry a fire- 
the-guy inflection. The several-sided 
squeeze on coaches could be eased 
if everyone connected with the game 
developed more patience. 

Most important of all: Sports are 
for fun. No one should ever forget 
that. 


Where Coaches Are To Blame 
We coaches create many of our 
problems, and we are partially to 
blame for the present turmoil. The 
more we subsidize, the more we 
proselyte, the more we let alumni 
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and outsiders help us recruit, the 
more we ask special favors and con- 
siderations for our athletes, the 
greater is the clamor and the pres- 
sure to win we create. Sooner or 
later the boomerang returns. And 
when it does—Ouch! 


It would be wonderful indeed if 
the boy would seek the institution 
of learning instead of the institution 
seeking the boy. But when we 
coaches court, flatter, beg, and bribe 
a young man to enroll at our col- 
leges, how can he avoid having an 
exaggerated sense of his importance 
and a feeling that he confers a great 
favor on the school of his choice. 

Perhaps the New York City bas- 
ketball scandal was due in part to 
the philosophy and attitudes of our 
present-day athlete who believes that 
the school owes him something for 
his services. If the school won't give 
it to him, he'll get it elsewhere if he 
can. He must feel contempt, not re- 
spect for his alma mater. 


Brighter Aspects of Coaching 


There is a_ brighter aspect to 
coaching. A coach is both a teacher 
and a minister, and his work can be 
closely allied to the church. No 
other profession of workers have a 
greater Opportunity to know youth 
and mold them than those who 
guide them in competitive sports. 

A coach is like a classroom instruc- 
tor, but his instruction is in games 
which naturally appeal to growing 
youths. What an education could 
be obtained if all classroom subjects 
were taught in the form of competi- 
tive games! There is a close attach- 
ment between the athlete and his 
coach because he is teaching the boy 
the most interesting thing in life— 
how to play. 

Some persons think a boy makes 
a great sacrifice to train for athletic 
competition. I don’t. I believe the 
coach requests the boy to live clean, 
think clean, come clean; to do the 
things that build him physically, 
mentally, and morally; that makes 
him a keener, finer, more coura- 
geous man. 

To accomplish this, the coach 
must set a good example. Coaches 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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A Challenge to 
the Profession 


HE present critical world situ- 
ation has brought about a na- 
tional emergency which may con- 
tinue for many years. These condi- 
tions, imposed by the emergency, 
have created new or intensified 
needs which, if unmet, may serious- 
ly handicap the defense effort. 
Many of these needs will be met 
wholly, or in part, through adequate 
programs of health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, in co- 
operation with other community 
programs. Your American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, now in its 66th year 
of service to education, has joined 
with other professional groups for 
the tasks ahead. 


Membership Reaches Peak 

Since the Association belongs to 
its members, it can serve only 
through the efforts of the individuals 
composing it. Greater service will 
result from the concerted effort of a 
steadily increasing membership. It 
is gratifying to know that member- 
ship has reached an all-time high of 
18,599. This is largely due to the 
fine co-operation of State, District, 
and National Membership Commit- 
tees. Growth in membership is truly 
an indication that your participation 
in the work of the Association has 
helped to meet the needs of the pro- 
fession. 


How All Members Can Help 
What is your responsibility now? 
More than 40,000 leaders in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation are still not members of 
their professional organization. We 
must count on you to reach every 
one of these potential members. 
Your personal contact is the most 


by CARL A. TROESTER, JR. 


Executive Secretary 


effective method for enrolling new 
members. Won't you assign yoursell 
a quota of two new members this 
year? An increased membership will 
help your Association to become a 
more effective instrument for serving 
children, youth, and adults. 


Analysis of Membership 


How well is your state represented 

in health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation personnel? The 
map on pages 32-33 shows the types 
of membership totals for this year; 
the table following shows the com- 
parative totals for 1950. An analysis 
of the 1950-51 total membership fig- 
ure shows an over-all rise in 23 states 
and Canada, which ranges from a 
% increase to a high of 146% as 
shown in Michigan. Other states 
having a high rate of increase are 
Montana (137°); Nebraska (51°) 
Georgia (46%); North Carolina 
(39%) ; Ohio (29°%) ; West Virginia 
(20%); Minnesota (15%); and 
Canada (24%). The high percent- 
age of increase shown in Michigan 
probably results from the National 
Convention in Detroit. This trend 
has been apparent each year in the 
state where the National Convention 
is held. 

An additional analysis of types of 
membership reveals the following 
picture: 

(1) Regular Membership 
($5.00). Thirty states and Canada 
increased their 1951 Regular Mem- 
bership totals above their 1950 fig- 
ures; the greatest growth is shown in 
Michigan, with New York, Oregon, 
and California following. The 195! 
total of Regular Memberships shows 
an increase of approximately 5%, 
over 1950. 
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(2) Professional Membership 
($10.00, individual; $6.50, institu- 
tions). The 33 states with an in- 
crease in Professional Membership 
are: North Carolina (16 new mem- 
bers); Maryland (14); Virginia 
(13); Ulinois and California, (12 


each) ; Tennessee (7); Connecticut, 


Michigan, and Alabama (6 each) ; 
other states (5 or less). The greatest 
loss of professional members occurs 
in New York State, although losses 
appear in other states. The over-all 
increase in professional members is 
102; this number includes both indi- 
vidual professional members and in- 
stitution-type subscribers. The per- 
centage of increase is approximately 
5% above the 1950 professional 
total. 

(3) Student ($2.50) and Stu- 
dent Professional ($4.00). Twen- 
ty-seven states increased student 
memberships and 22 states increased 
student professional memberships. 
The greatest gain in student mem- 
berships appears in Michigan, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Minne- 
sota, and Maryland in this order 
The greatest loss appears in Texas, 
Louisiana, West Virginia, New Jer- 
sey, and Florida respectively. “The 
greatest gains in Student Profession- 
al Memberships—1!2 or more—ap- 
pear in California, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, and Ohio. The over-all in- 
crease of 60 Student Professional 
Memberships is approximately 814% 
above last year. 

At the close of this year, 116 teach- 
er education institutions re- 
ceived National Charters for their 
Major Clubs. It is anticipated that 
many other Major Clubs will apply 
for Charters during the coming 
school year. 
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Types of Membership. 


REGULAR 

PROFESSIONAL 

STUDENT 

STUDENT PROFESSIONAL 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY ONLY 


(Libraries and institutions) 
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mistricts 1950—5I1 
| 
“= 
3 
e 41 
4 
A 7: 


Central (9) 
Colorado 

lowa 

Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 


Total 


Eastern (12) 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Dist. of Columbia 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Total 


Midwest (6) 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Total 


Northwest (4) 
Idaho 
Montana 
Oregon 
Washington 


Total 


Seuthern (13) 
\labama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi — 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

exas 
Virginia 

Total 


Southwest (5) 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 

Total 
STATE TOTALS 


U. S. Pessessions | 


and Foreign 
Alaska 
Canada 
Canal Zone 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 


Foreign (not in- 
cluding Canada) 


Total 
GRAND TOTAL 


Summary by 
Districts 
Central (9) 
Eastern (12 
Midwest (6) 
Northwest (4) 
Southern (13) 
Southwest (5) 


Membership 
1951 


Honorary 
Professional and Life 


ot 

1950 1951 1950 1951) 1950 1951 | 
| | 


19 21 2 
25 27 2 aia 
61 63 6 5 
39 42 4 3 | 
27 2R 3 2 | 
10 i3 | 
10 8 1 
8 7 | 
250 262 22 20 


245 


29 2 
6 7 1 1 
31 28 $ 3 
8 8 1 
24 37 1 2 
64 58 4 8 
10 
42 7 7 7 
201 179 21 22 
88 4 3 
5 8 2 2 
4 8 
512 515 50 51 


126 138 «613 18 
6's 
1918 


2 2 
! 
2 2 
1 
2 2 
3 8 
3 3 
6 6 
4 4 
1 
27 27 


2571 


24 
90 
119 


5 4 
10 
90 97 10 8 


174 |10.864 11,567 | 


4 1 | 
45 
3 5 | 
30 4 8 1 1 
4 4 1 
_ 9,917 _ 1,962 2,065 178 178 | 
1,108 250 262 22 20 | 
2765 512 515 50. 51 
399 409 38 | 
400 90 97 10 8 | 
1,728 340 398 23 25 | 
898 239 247 30 32 


*1950 figures to be used for comparative purposes. 


2 2 
1 1 
2 2 
5 
2 2 
2 9 
1 

2 2 
2 9 
! 
2 2 
4 3 
2 2 


Representative 
Assembly 
Membership* * 
1960 
9 9 
3 3 
2 2 
1 i 
1 


6 6 
3 8 
3 4 
8 4 
1 1 
2 
18 20 


1 
2 
2 2 
2 2 


AAHPER Membership Report 
1950-51 


Student 
Professional 


15 6 
39 34 
3 7 
32 
13 18 
5 
3 2 
1 4 
4 3 
110 


| 


5 9 
1 

9 5 
2 1 
14 10 
25 19 
! 
13 18 
88 85 
13 9 
3 2 
1 1 
174 160 


Grand Total 
1950 1951 
235 222 

| 334 336 
} 215 179 
713 821 

19 445 

150 121 

142 115 

63 54 

47 49 


218 259 
114 81 

187 168 

| 56 60 
415 391 
| 54 740 
47 49 

585 553 
1,789 2,042 
831 836 

69 70 


69 69 
39 31 
5 21 
15 27 
3 4 
7 
138 163 


3 3 
3 5 
9 10 

4 3 
3 

2100-5 
I 3 
18 4 
1318 
10 3 
2 4 
4 

‘ 

117103 


2 8 
136183 


ae 


Me 


_ | 3.422 5.228 695 752302 


101 
5 15 
27 27 
18 20 
6 7 
25 24 
8 8 


7 8 
1 
3 5 
il 14 
706 
94 110 
174 160 
138 163 
36 33 
117 103 
136 183 


441 
373 920 
593768 
227-136 
310 373 

3,504 4,065 


41 35 
151 120 
174 270 
__253 257 
519 682 


112 82 
435 379 
207 302 

| 194 154 
386 279 
124 107 
346 483 
227 229 
70 79 
231 241 
1,296 80% 
320 $73 


4.234 3,777, 


124 124 

1,199 1,265 
23 5 
121 132 
155 
22 


6 6 

} 189 220 

12 3 

| 52 5 

22 21 
| 

443 

724 752 


|18,007 18,599 


2,318 2,342 
5,086 5,285 
3,504 4,065 

519 682 
4,234 3,777 
1,622 1,696 


**Representative Assembly members, by constitutional provision, are based on the total active, professional, and life members on the following scales: 
25-100 members, one assembly member; 101-300 members, two assembly members; 301-500 members, three assembly members; 501-750 members, four assem 
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bly members; 751-1,000 members, five assembly members; 


1,001-1,250 members, six assembly members. 
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Student Research | 
‘ Membership Quarterly 
Districts & States | 1% 
; 108 a9 129 122 86 89 5 
13819 165 148 4 21 3 
297 311 364-379 332. «399 6 
22951 272 126 123 
63 52 93 82 48 31 4 | 
A 52 45 62 58 76 53 1 u 
36 $2 47 12 6 3 
117 1,008 1,389 1,390 | 795 44 2,318 2,342 
| 142165 | 172 201 | | 4 4 
| 54 37 61 45 52 34 1 
| 100 97 134128 41 30 5 
|} 40 46 49 55 5 4 
} 179 193 204 -232 194-145 4 
| 284 292 357.358 365 355 8 
303 $22 352 376 | 214150 9 
824 980 1,046 1,181 623744 32 
| 583 528 625 “625 | 187 198 4 
; | 47 51 54 61 10 5 2 aye: 
_-|_ 2.540 2,765 | |_3.102 3.331 6669 5,086 5.285 
991 885 1,130 1,036 302.299 23 «23 (| 1,524 1427 
238 275 330 337 102 68 6 5 | 
| 254 621 301674 56 215 10 | 
| 3 2 100 4 2 
—|_2.156 399 409 3938 | 2.594 3,018 |__| = 6 51 
: 32 28 4 2 2 | 
is 66 5 6 
| 58 48 16 16 74 64 | 27 i 
204 190 35 35 5 6 244-231 | 164116 
| 147 197 20 22 167 219 35 77 
| 78 24 26 1 1 1038 68 26 
98 25 25 3 3 121126 246 «134 
iy 58 58 12 14 ; 70 72 50 30 
130135 20 35 2 151172 | 178 
128 104 20 18 148 122 75 (104 
| 47 48 8 55 59 10 12 
107,119 23 30 4 4 134153 73 
606 93 98 5 5 704 456 555 309 
|_ 1939 1,728 340 3932325 | 2.302 2.146 |_ 
74 18 19 1 96 1 26 28 1 1 1 1 
|} 633 658 196 206 25 24 854-891 5 5 176 «158128177 
7 16 2 9 19] - 14 14 | 
| 46 68 16 12 1 2 73 82 ! 1 44 45 2 2.4 
| 8.860 9.470 1.830 1,923 174 °° 10: | soo (17.289 17,047 
| 
6 6 5 : tee 
95 | 49 65 1 6 
7 2 
= 1,466 12,160, 482 5,310 = 
| 
| 1,417 1,389 1,390 794 798 40 44 
| 2,540 3,102 3,331 744 (1,725 66 69 
| 2,156 2,504 3,018 712-833 60 | 
| 1,939 2,302 2,146 431,451 
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Ruth Shellburg 


Editor, National Section on Women's Athletics, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr 


New State Representatives 
Josephine Fiske, chairman-elect of 
NSWA and co-ordinator of state represen- 
tatives, announces new representatives in 
the following states: 
Central District 
Coloradc: Dorothy Lawhead, Denver 


Public Schools 
Jowa; Marie Blattner, R. D. No. 1, Wash- 
ington 
Missouri: Sally Bemis, Washington Uni- 
versity 


Nebraska; Mrs. Vietta Card Short, Lin- 
coln YWCA 

North Dakota: Leota Abbott, University 
of North Dakota 

South Dakota; Geraldine Crabbs, Brook- 
ings High School. 

Eastern District 

Delaware; Ethel Hobbs, Mt, Pleasant 
School, Wilmington 

Maryland: Mildred Haney, Kenwood 
High School, Baltimore 

New Hampshire; Joyce Hodson, Laconia 
High School 

New York: Yolanda Klaskin, 253 Wynsum 
Avenue, Merrick 

Rhode Island; Genevieve Chiffelle, Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston 


Midwest District 
Indiana: Mrs. Rosemary Frazier, Plain- 
field High School 
Wisconsin; Betty Altenhofer, Rufus King 
High School, Milwaukee 


Northwest District 

Idaho (N.):; Mabel Locke, University of 
Idaho, Moscow 

Idaho (S.): Mary Bowman, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello 

Montana; Lucille Clydesdale, Montana 
State College, Bozeman 

Oregon: Jeannette Masilionis, University 
of Oregon, Eugene 

Washington; Lucille Lee, Public Schools, 
Spokane 

Southern District 

Alabama: Harriett Donahoo, Alabama 
Polytechnical Institute, Auburn 

Arkansas: Helen Stuart, Arkansas State 
College, Jonesboro 

Florida; Helen Evans, High School, 
Qrlando 

Louisiana: Jan Thonssen, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge 


Mississippi; Margaret Wade, High School, 
Cleveland 

North Carolina: Modena Lewis, Duke 
University, Women’s College, Durham 

Virginia: Katherine Macdonald, Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar 

Southwest District 

California (N.): Lillian Wallace, Grand 
Union High School, Sacramento 

Nevada: Helen Aldaz, High School, Reno 


Horseback Riding Centers Sponsored 

The NSWA Committee on Riding spon- 
sored its fourth summer of instruction and 
rating centers for teachers of riding, camp 
counselors, and adults interested in riding 
and schooling horses. Centers were held at 
Sweet Briar College, Harriet H. Rogers in 
charge; at Mills College, Cornelia Cress and 
Phyllis Van Vleet, co-chairmen. Two ses- 
sions were scheduled for Pople Ridge Farm, 
Mexico, New York, under the chairman- 
ship of Elise White. 


Wyoming Revises GAA Constitution 

Margo Lyttle, NSWA State Representa- 
tive from Wyoming, reports that the spring 
meeting of the Wyoming Women's Physi 
cal Education Association was held at P 
Slash J Ranch. Problems discussed in 
cluded securing a state supervisor of health 
and physical education, the importance of 
using NSWA rules, and “Should School or 
Community Handle the Physical Examina- 
tion.” October 26-28 are the dates set for 
the group's next meeting. 


S. Carolina to Hold Clinics in Four Sports 

The Spartanburg Board of Women’s 
Officials plans to sponsor clinics in basket- 
ball, volley ball, aquatics, and softball in 
each of the following cities: Spartanburg, 
Rock Hill, and Charleston. 


Michigan Publishes Newsletter 

The NSWA Michigan Board keeps its 
members posted on NSWA activities in the 
state by sending out a newsletter three 
times a year. The first issue, which was 
published in the spring, described the aims, 
personnel, and activities of the Board. It 
was accompanied by a questionnaire from 
Lynn Vendien, NSWA swimming chair- 
man, Roosevelt High School, Wyandotte. 
Members were requested to indicate what 
type of swimming activities they would 
find most helpful. 
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The newsletter also announced that ar- 
rangements had been made for women to 
speak on the differences between men’s and 
women’s rules at ten rules meetings held 
by the Michigan High School Athletic As- 
sociation. The talks will be made for the 
benefit of those men who officiate at girls’ 
games because the 70 nationally rated 
women basketball officials are not enough 
to handle games for the 300 Michigan 
schools that sponsor interscholastic basket- 
ball for girls. 

Other members of the Michigan board 
are Thelma Bishop, chairman; Emma 
Doerr, secretary; Laurie Campbell, Nation- 
al Board representative; Lucille Quamby, 
Emma Doerr, and Jean Smith, M.E.A. dis- 
trict representatives; Ruth Harris, basket- 
ball chairman; Lucille Dailey, badminton 
chairman; Katherine Arnett, fencing chair- 
man; Helen Barbour, tennis chairman; 
Allaine Wolfe, soccer chairman; Lucille 
Ingalls, softball chairman; Augusta Harris, 
volleyball chairman; and Beatrice Ryan 
and Olga Madar, members representing 
recreation. 


Publications News 


New editions of NSWA guides that came 
off the press during the summer include 
the Recreational Games—Volley Ball Guide, 
the Aquatics, Winter Sports, and Outing 
Activities Guide, and the Basketball Guide. 


Scottish Women’s Hockey Tour 

The schedule for the touring team of 
the Scottish Women’s Hockey Association 
has just been received from the United 
States Field Hockey Association. 

October 10—Philadelphia FHA, Wall 
Park, Elkins Park, Pa.; 13—North 
Shore FHA, Saddle and Cycle Club, 
Chicago; 16—Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal; 20—St. Louis FHA, 
Principia University School, Overland, 
Mo.; 23—Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind.; 27—Detroit FHA, Kingswood, 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich.; 28—Mideast Section, Harley 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


November 3—Baltimore FHA, Friends 
School, Baltimore; 5—Virginia FHA, 
Westhampton College, Richmond, Va.; 
7—Washington FHA, Place to be an- 
nounced; 10—Delaware FHA, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del.; 12— 
New York FHA, Hunter College, Bronx, 
N. Y.; 14—West Jersey FHA, Spring 
Hill Country Club, Maple Shade, N. J.; 
17—Sectional Tournament, Philadel- 
phia Country Club, Philadelphia; 20— 
Stuyvesant FHA, Rye Country Day 
School, Rye, N. Y.; 22-25—National 
Tournament, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 


New Address for Speedball Chairman 


Jean Hodgkins, chairman of the Speed- 
ball Committee, is in residence at Columbia 
University this year doing graduate work. 
She may be reached at 88 Morningside 
Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 24) 


Henry Suder, Blanche M. Trilling, 
J. F. Williams, George Wittich, 
Thomas Wood, August Zapp, Carl 
Zeigler. 

1932—H. S. Anderson, James A. 
Babbitt, Marjorie Bouve, E. C. 
Broome, Harry B. Burns, Gertrude 
Colby, W. E. Day, E. C. Delaporte, 
Carolos B. Ellis, Louise Freer, Ernst 
Hermann, Charles Keene, Abby S. 
Mayhew, Helen McKinstry, E. D. 
Mitchell, Frances Musselman, Jay B. 
Nash, Emil Rath, Dudley B. Reed, 
J. E. Rogers, J. F. Rogers, L. S. St. 
John, R. D. Warden, Agnes Way- 
man, F. H. Yost. 


1933—M. E. Allentzhauser, Jo- 
sephine Beiderhase, Margaret Bell, 
David K. Brace, Alfred Brodbeck, 
Julius Doerter, George J. Fisher, 
Otto Gruebel, Emil Grooner, G. A. 
Huff, A. G. Ireland, A. A. Knoch, 
A. S. Lamb, Mabel Lee, Robert 
Nohr, E. A. Poos, Lory Prentiss, 
Ethel Rockwell. 

1934—]. F. Bovard, C. L. Brown- 
ell, L. R. Burnett, J. E. Davis, Mar- 
garet H’Doubler, W. L. Hughes, W. 
R. LaPorte, F. W. Marvel, G. A. 
May, W. G. Moorhead, F. A. Rowe, 
Rebecca Stoneroad, F. A. Woll. 

1935—Hugo Bezdek, Vaughn 
Blanchard, Mabel Bragg, C. H. 


Burkhardt, Mary C. Coleman, Mar- 
tin I. Foss, F. S. Lloyd, N. P. Neil- 


son, C. P. Schott, F. R. Rogers, H. 
A. Scott. 

1936— Frederick W. Cozens, 
Ruth Elliott, Edgar Fauver, Edwin 
Fauver, Edith M. Gates, Strong Hin- 
man, C. H. McCloy, Jackson R. 
Sharman. 

1937—A. K. Aldinger, Rosalind 
Cassidy, A. Lester Crapser, Jessie R. 
Garrison, Eugene W. Nixon, Arthur 
H Steinhaus. 

1938—Virgil Kenneth Brown, 
Helen W. Hazelton, Hiram A. Jones, 
Guy S. Lowman, Thomas Nelson 
Metcalf, Alfreda Mosscrop, Joseph- 
ine L. Rathbone, S. C. Staley. 

1939— Edna Bailey, A. D. 
Browne, Ruth Evans, C. D. Giau- 
que, E. V. Graves, George Hielte, 
Grace Jones, Fred Luehring. 

1940—G. B. Alfleck, Laurentine 
Collins, Elizabeth Halsey, Anne E. 
Hodgkins, Clair V. Langton, Fannie 
B. Shaw, Florence Somers, Winifred 
Van Hagan. 

11941—Oliver K. Cornwell, How- 
ard H. House, Dorothy La Salle, 
Grover W. Mueller, Paul C. Phil- 
lips, August H. Pritzlaff, Clare H. 
Small, Clair E. Turner. 

1942—Walter H. Brown, Louise 
Cobb, Dorothy Enderis, Mary G. 
Hutchinson, Willard W. Patty, Nor- 
ma Schwendener, William K. Streit, 
Paul R. Washke. 

1943—Elwood C. Davis, Ruth 
Glassow, Helen Manley, William F. 


Meredith, Delbért Oberteuffer, Har- 

old Orion, John W. Studebaker. 
1944—Karl W. Bookwalter, 

Charles W. Davis, Floyd R. East- 


wood, Thomas E. McDonough, 
Katherine W. Montgomery, George 
T. Stafford, Kathleen W. Wootten. 

1945—Thomas K. Cureton, Wil- 
lard N. Greim, Carl L. Nordly, Al- 
exander J. Stoddard, Charles C. Wil- 
son, Catherine A. Worthingham. 

1946—William James Cromie, 
Anna Espenschade, Robert J. H. 
Kiphuth, John Herbcrt Nichols, E. 
Benton Salt. 

1947—George W. Ayars, Ellis H. 
Champlin, Henry M. Foster, Ger- 
maine G. Guiot, Gertrude Manches- 
ter, Mabel Rugen. 

1948—Wilma Haynes, Anna Hiss, 
Pauline Hodgson, Louis F. Keller, 
Caswell M. Miles, Whitlaw R. Mor- 
rison, Louis Schroeder. 

1949—Dorothy Ainsworth, 
Thomas C. Ferguson, C. O. Jackson, 
Granville B. Johnson, Lloyd W. 
Olds, Dorothy Nyswander Pal, Frank 
S. Stafford. 

1950—Lloyd M. Jones, Elizabeth 
Kelley, Leonard A. Larson, Eleanor 
Metheny, Ben W. Miller, Gladys 
Scott. 

1951—Iris Boulton, Charles E. 
Forsythe, Leslie W. Irwin, Dorothea 
M. Lensch, Charles B. Lewis, Ber- 
nice Moss, Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
Eva Marie Seen. 


WHY COACH FOOTBALL? 
(Continued from page 30) 


train harder during the season than 
boys. It pays off. Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, the grand old man of football, 
explains the reason he still is able 
to coach although in his 80’s is that 
he “took care of my tissues.” I 
think it helps all coaches to lead a 
better, cleaner, healthier way of life. 
For this reason, ever since I decided 
when a high school sophomore to 
dedicate my life to coaching foot- 
ball, every trait and characteristic 
developed has been aimed to equip 
me to achieve this goal. 


The restrictions we place on the 
boys and the methods by which we 
conduct ourselves on and off the 
gridiron likens coaching to the min- 
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istry and priesthood. I like to re- 
flect on the dressing room scene at 
Dallas after the 1949 Notre Dame 
eleven finished the season untied 
and unbeaten. Before the noise- 
making and handshaking that natur- 
ally accompanies such an accom- 
plishment, Coach Frank Leahy ad- 
dressed his team: 

“Something happened to you to- 
day for which we prayed. Let's 
show our gratitude to God. I want 
you all, players and coaches, te go 
to the church where we prayed this 
morning, and pray again. We have 
won what they call the national 
championship in football. Perhaps 
you think that calls for a celebra- 
tion. But before you celebrate, I 
want each of you to write a letter to 
your parents. I want you to thank 
them for sending you to Notre 
Dame. And I want you to thank 


them for giving you the physical 
attributes for playing football at 
Notre Dame. You are my greatest 
team. God bless you, every one.” 

I get a warm feeling all over when 
I recall those words. It makes me 
realize that coaching is the finest 
profession and I am proud to be as- 
sociated with its fellow members. 

When I arise in the morning I 
would rather go to the gymnasium 
office and perform my football as- 
signments than anything else. I 
would not trade my profession for 
any other that exists today, despite 
all its shortcomings. 

Robert Zuppke, the Great Uni- 
versity of Illinois coach, confesses, 
“T was very glad to get out of the 
coaching game, although I loved it.” 
I love the coaching game, too, and 
I am glad io stay in it. 
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JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
NOW MADE IN TWO STYLES 
THE FORM FITTING MODEL 
STANDARD FOR YEARS SIZES 22 TO 46 
#147 SKIRTLESS, $21.00 DOZ. 
#1497 FRONT SKIRT, $30.00 DOZ. 


AND A NEW UPLIFT STYLE 
WITH HALTER TIE STRAPS 


#140 SKIRTLESS, $31.50 DOZ. 
#1450 FRONT SKIRT, $37.50 DOZ. 
SIZES: 32 TO 42 
KNIT OF TWO-PLY FINE COMBED YARN 
FAST VAT DYES 
COPEN ROYAL SCARLET GREEN 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
OF FINE QUALITY YARN FAST VAT DYES 
COPEN ROYAL SCARLET 
#30 SKIRTLESS $16.50 DOZ. 
AND IN OXFORD GRAY 
#20 SKIRTLESS, $13.50 DOZ. 
SIZES 24 TO 42 


SEND FOR SWIM ACCESSORIES CATALOG B 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


OVER THE WORLD 
THE WORLD OVER 


NISSEN 


isthe ““NAME” 
in 


TRAMPOLINE* 


= —— 


MODEL Accessories and Parts 


549-T Available at once 
MINI-TRAMP WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS 


Write for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name “TRAMPOLINE” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


200 A AVE. N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


CHAMPIONS 
CHOOSE 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest In The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athiotes 
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PROPOSED CHANGES 


in the 
AAHPER Constitution 


The AAHPER Constitution Committee submits to the membership the 
following proposed changes in the Preamble and Article II of the Constitu- 
tion of the Association (see facing page for present text). A subcommittee 
headed by Raymond Snyder prepared the proposed changes. Members 
should consider them carefully and send thetr reactions, suggestions, or other 
comments to C. J]. Alderson, Department of Physical and Health Education, 


University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. 


The 1950-51 Constitution Committee 


C. J. Alderson, chairman 
Arnold Fink 

Blair Gullion _ 

Luell Weed Guthrie 


Preamble 


THE puRPOsEs of education in a democracy are root- 
ed in the lives of the people, and are founded upon 
those democratic and fundamental freedoms which 
responsible citizens proclaim and esteem in_ these 
United States. Education for democratic living is 
dedicated to the objectives of self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsi- 
bility. The interdependent areas of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation fall within the 
framework of the democratic process, and are con- 
ceived as making significant and unique contributions 
to the achievement of the purposes and goals of all 
education. To provide for unity of purpose, co-oper- 
ative and concerted action, intelligent direction and 
control, and to make the greatest contribution to the 
goals of education the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION: A DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION is 
hereby formed, and the following Constitution and 
Bylaws are adopted. 


Article Il. Aims 


Section 1.—The aims of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation are 
consistent with the aims of general education and re- 


Marjorie S. Perkins 
Helen Petroskey 
Dewdrop Rowlett 
Raymond Snyder 


late specifically to health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. ‘They are: 

(a) To provide for sound and adequate programs 
based upon the needs, interests, and inherent capaci- 
ties of the individual for his optimum development. 


(b) To contribute to the individual’s understand- 
ing of his role as a democratic citizen in America and 
in the World at large. ; 

(c) To provide the leadership essential to the con- 
tinued development and improvement of sound and 
adequate programs in the three related fields. 

(d) To awaken and stimulate an intelligent and 
comprehensive interest in health education, physical 
education, and recreation. 

(e) To assist in research and experimentation, and 
to disseminate accurate information. 

(f) To promote sound community relationships 
leading to adequate support for these programs. 

(g) To co-ordinate the activities of local, state, dis- 
trict, and national associations of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 

(h) To affiliate and co-operate with other associa- 
tions in improving the profession. 

(i) To raise the professional standards of the As- 
sociation through the utilization of appropriate op- 
portunities. 
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CONSTITUTION 


Preamble 


Durinc the most formative period of their lives, 
children in America spend a large part of their 
time in schools and other educational institutions. 
Various provisions affecting the development of 
children have, from time to time, become a part 
of the programs of these institutions. Such pro- 
visions include: health, physical education, and 
recreation, for both children and teachers, To 
bring about a greater unity of purpose and corre 
lation of eflort among those engaged in the vari- 
ous aspects of this broad program, the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION: A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDU 
CATION ASSOCIATION is hereby formed and the fol- 
lowing Constitution and Bylaws are adopted. 


Article |. Name 


Section 1.—The organization shall be called 
the American Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation: A Department of the 
National Fducation Association. 


Article Il. Aims 

Section 1.—The aims of the American Associa 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion relate to health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation and are: 

(a) To awaken and promote a wide and in- 
telligent interest. 

(b) To acquire and disseminate accurate in 
formation. 

(c) To provide means of promotion that will 
secure adequate programs. 


Article Ill. Professional Groups 
Section 1.—-The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
include professional groups organized by nations, 
districts, states, and provinces upon the basis of 
geographical location, sections, and affiliated or- 
ganizations as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Divisions 
Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
include four divisions as follows: Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, Recreation and General. 


and 


Revised, April 18, 1951 


Article V. Membership 
Section 1.-The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
consist of members and patrons as hereinafter 
provided. 


Article Vi. Government 


Section 1.--The business of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation shall be conducted by a Board of Di- 
rectors, and a Representative Assem®v, each con 
stituted as hereinafter provided. 


Article Vil. Honor Awards 


Section 1.—Honor awards may be given for 
meritorious service as provided in the Bylaws. 


Article Vill. Publications 


Section 1.—-The official publication shall be 
called THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
ror Heacru, Prysicat Epucation, ano REecReA- 
TION, published and distributed as hereinafter 
provided. 

Section 2.-The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation shall 
publish and distribute the Research Quarterly 
and such other materials as may be authorized 
by the Board of Directors as hereinafter provided 


Article IX. Amendments 


Section 1.-—This Constitution may be amended 
at any meeting of the Representative Assembly or 
by mail vote as hereinafter provided. An affirma 
tive vote equivalent to two-thirds of the total 
membership of the Representative Assembly shall 
be necessary for amendment. No mail vote shall 
be valid beyond 30 days after official notification 
Amendments shall be published not later than 
the third issue of the Journal after being passed. 


BYLAWS 
Article |. Membership 


Section 1.—-Membership in the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation shall be designated as members, associate 
members, professional members, life members, 
student members, student professional members, 
honorary members, and patrons. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Section 2.--Members shall consist of persons 
professionally engaged in one or more of the 
various aspects of health education, physical edu 
cation, or recreation. 

Section 3.--Associate members shall be those 
persons not professionally engaged in health edu 
cation, physical education, or recreation, but in 
terested in the support of these programs. 

Section 4.—-Professional and life members shall 
be the same as active members except as defined 
in Section 10 of this article. Life memberships 
shall be available to individuals but not agencies, 
associations, or institutions. 

Section 5.—Student members shall include stu 
dents attending professional and teacher-education 
institutions preparing for health education, physi 
cal education, or recreation. 

Section 6.—Honorary members shall be persons 
outside the professions of health education, 
physical education, and recreation, elected to 
membership upon the basis of unusual interest 
and meritorious service in these or closely related 
fields. Candidates for honorary membership shall 
be nominated by a member of the Representative 
Assembly at its regular meeting and tor election 
must receive the affirmative vote of three-fourths 
of that body, secured through mail vote. Honorary 
members shall receive the Journal and the Re 
search Quarterly without charge. 

Section 7..-Any person or organization may 
become a patron upon payment of $200.00 or 
more to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Patrons shall 
receive the Journal and the Research Quarterly 
without additional charge. 

Section 8.—Members, associate members, pro 
fessional members, life members, and student 
members, shall be approved by the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer acting upon formal applica- 
tion of the candidate. 

Section 9.Only members, professional mem- 
bers, life members, and patrons who are pro 
fessionally engaged in health education, physical 
education, or recreation shall have the right to 
hold office or to vote in the election of members 
for the Representative Assembly as hereinafter 
provided 

Section The annual dues for members 
shall be $5.00; associate members, $5.00; pro- 
fessional members, $10.00; student members, $2.50; 
and student professional members, $4.00. The 
annual dues shall begin with either September, 
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January, or April; the year designated by the 
candidate. The life membership may be obtained 
upon payment of a single fee of $160 or $20 per 
year for 10 consecutive years. Members, associate 
members, and student members shall receive the 
Journal. Professional members, life members, and 
patrons shall receive the Journal and the Re- 
search Quarterly. These publications shall be 
sent only to those members whose dues have 
been paid. 

Section 11.—Only libraries and reading clubs, 
agencies, associations or institutions may secure 
the Research Quarterly subscription for $3.00. 
Only they may secure both the Research Quar- 
terly and the Journal for $6.50. 

Section 12.—Any person may be restored to 
membership upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year. 


Article Il. Representative Assembly 


Section 1 The Representative Assembly shall 
consist of the Board of Directors; district presi- 
dents; division vice-presidents, vice-presidents- 
elect, and past vice-presidents; nine representa- 
tives from each division except in the General 
Division where there shall be one representative 
from each section. Each section of the General 
Division shall be represented; each division is 
entitled to 12 votes. 

There shall be one representative from cach 
state, national, or provincial association having 
25 to 100 active, professional, and life) members 
in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation; two representatives 
from each state, national, or provincial association 
having 101 to 300 active, professional, and life 
members in the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; three repre- 
sentatives from each state, national, or provincial 
association having 301 to 500 active, professional, 
and life members in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; with 
one additional representative for each 250 of such 
members above 500; as provided in Section 2 of 
this article. State, national, or provincial associa- 
tions with less than 25 active, professional, or 
life members may petition the Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer for representation in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

The representatives shall have equal rights. 

Each affiliated organization shall have one non- 
voting representative. The Representative Assem- 
bly shall also include as a non-voting member the 
Executive Secretary- Treasurer. 

Section 2.—Members of the Representative As- 
sembly shall be members of the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, ad except certain members of the Board 
of Directors as hereinafter provided and repre 
sentatives from sections and afhliated organizations, 
shall be elected by their district, state, national, 
or provincial associations according to district, 
State, national, or provincial constitution and as 
provided in Article VII, Sections 5 and 6, of 
these Bylaws. Such members shall hold office until 
their successors are elected. 

Section 3.—-It shall be the duty of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly to effect all changes in the 
Constitution and Bylaws; to elect officers, except 
as provided in Article V, Section 2; to initiate 
such business as it deems desirable; and to exer- 
cise veto power over action taken by the Board 
of Directors upon three-fourths vote of those 
present at an official meeting; and other business 
as hereinafter provided 

Section 4.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Representative Assembly and shall make a report 
at each meeting and at the national convention. 
He shall notify each state, national, or provincial 
association at least 30 days before the national 
convention the number of persons in that state, 
national, or provincial association. This informa 
tion is to be used by the state, national, or pro- 
vincial association for determining the number 
of representatives to the Representative Assembly 
as provided in Section 1 of this Article and in 
Article VII, Sections 5 and 6. 

Section 5.—A meeting of the Representative 
Assembly shall be held at the time and place of 
the national convention. Special meetings may be 
called by the President or at the written request 
of a majority of the Representative Assembly. 
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The Executive Secretary-Treasurer shall notify all 
members of the Representative Assembly at least 
30 days prior to the proposed meeting. 

Section 6.—Thirty or more members of the 
Representative Assembly, present in person or by 
proxy, shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business as provided in Section 3 of 
this Article. 

Section 7.—Members of the Representative As- 
sembly may vote by proxy providing the proxy 
is a member of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. A 
proxy may cast votes for representatives of sec- 
tions, and for such state or district association 
representatives in his district who so authorize 
him in writing. Such authorization shall be pre- 
sented to the Executive Secretary-Treasurer be- 
fore the meeting convenes. 

This written proxy is not transferable; it must 
name the specific person or persons authorized to 
cast the vote; and it must be signed by the mem- 
ber for whom the proxy is designated. Each 
member shall designate his own proxy and not 
more than two alternates, listing them in order 
of preference. If a proxy is issued to more than 
one person, it thereby becomes automatically 
cancelled. 

Section 8.—Members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion may attend all Representative Assembly meet- 
ings without vote. By request of an Assembly 
member and upon unanimous consent of the 
Representative Assembly, a visitor may be allowed 
to address briefly the members of the Represen- 
tative Assembly. 


Article Ill. Board of Directors 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors shall con- 
sist of the President, the President-Elect, the im- 
mediate Past President, the Vice-Presidents, and 
one representative from each of the several dis- 
tricts. The district representatives shall serve for 
three years, two being elected each year. The 
Board of Directors shall also include as a non- 
voting member, the Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Board of Directors’ members may be repre- 
sented by proxy as provided in Article II, Section 
7. Eight or more members of the Board of Di- 
rectors present in person or by proxy shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Section 2.-It shall be the duty of the Board 
of Directors to initiate and transact all business 
necessary for the conduct of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation except as provided in Article II, Section 3. 


Article IV. Officers 


Section 1.—The officers shall consist of the 
President, the President-Elect, the immediate Past 
President, the Vice-Presidents, and the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2.—The President-Elect shall be elected 
by the Representative Assembly at the time and 
place of the regular meeting; or in the case of 
interim election, by mail vote. No mail vote 
shall be valid beyond thirty days after the official 
notification. The President-Elect shall automati- 
cally succeed to the office of President at the 
conclusion of the next meeting. ; 

Section 3.—The President shall act as chair- 
man of the Representative Assembly, the Board 
of Directors, and the National Convention Com- 
mittee as hereinbefore and hereinafter provided. 
He shall appoint all members of committees, both 
Standing and President's, with the exception of 
the Nominating Committee as hereinafter pro- 
vided. He shall appoint the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation representatives on joint committees. Mem- 
bers of Standing Committees and Joint Commit- 
tees shall be approved by the Board of Directors. 
Membership on such committees shall be rotating 
three-year terms and two consecutive terms shall 
not be permitted. 

President's Committees may be created by the 
President any time during the year and_ these 
committees shall terminate with his term of office. 
If the Board of Directors shall deem it necessary 


or advisable to continue the work of any Presi- 
dent's Committee beyond the termination date of 
the committee it may recommend to the President- 
Elect that a new President's Committee be ap- 
pointed to continue the work of the committee. 
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Section 4.-The President-Elect shall act for 
the President in his absence, and in case of death 
or resignation of the President, the President- 
Elect shall succeed him for the unexpired term. 

The President-Elect shall act as chairman of 
the General Division. 

Section 5.-There shall be Standing Commit- 
tees, President's Committees and Joint Commit- 
tees. 

The Standing Committees shall consist of: Adapt- 
ed Physical Education; Audio-Visual Materials; 
Constitution; Editorial; Affiliated Organizations; 
Facilities; Finance; Gulick Award; Honor Award; 
International Relations; Legislative; Local, State, 
and District Associations; Necrology; Nominat- 
ing; Permanent Historical Records and Exhibits; 
Relationships with the Armed Forces; Resolu- 
tions; State, District, and National Membership; 
Vocational Guidance; William G. Anderson 
Award; and Yearbook. 

Section 6.—The functions, organization, and 
methods of procedure of the various committees 
are set forth in their respective Operating Codes. 

Section 7.—The President's Committees and 
the Joint Committees are indefinite in number 
and are appointed for relatively specific duties. 

Section 8.—The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be elected by and hold office subject to the 
vote of the Representative Assembly. The duties 
and remuneration of this office shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors. He shall be 
bonded for the sum of $10,000, in accordance 
with the policies of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Section 9.—-The President shall appoint an- 
nually certified public accountant who shall 
audit the books and accounts of the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer. The report of said account- 
ant shall be presented to the Board of Directors 
at the time of its regular annual meeting. 


Article V. Election of Officers 


Section 1.-To select candidates for the Presi- 
dent-Elect, there shall be a Nominating Commit- 
tee consisting of a chairman, to be appointed by 
the President, and one representative from each 
district of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, appointed by 
the president of that district. These appointments 
shall be made not later than October 15. ,The 
chairman of the Nominating Committee shall pub- 
lish the names of his committee in the December 
issue of the Journal. The membership at large 
may suggest nominations to the chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee 
shall write to each member of the Representative 
Assembly on or before December 15, giving a 
list of the committee members and requesting 
suggestions for nominations to be sent to the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee or to the 
district representatives of the Nominating Com- 
mittee 

The Nominating Committee shall meet prior 
to the Representative Assembly meeting at which 
officers are to be elected to give due considration 
to all persons suggested for nomination. 

If any member of the Nominating Committee 
be absent at the time of the meeting, the Presi- 
dent of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation shall appoint 
a substitute to attend, to ensure full representa- 
tion from all districts. 

No restriction shall be placed on the Nomi- 
nating Committee as to whom the nominees shall 
be. The Committee shall submit a slate of at 
least three names for the office of President-Elect. 
A clear majority of the vote shall be indicated 
for one person; otherwise the two persons with 
the highest number of votes shall again be voted 
upon. 

Section 2.—The officers for each division shall 
be the Vice-President, the Vice-President-Elect, 
and the immediate past Vice-President. The Vice- 
Presidents-Elect for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation shall be nominated at least 30 
days prior to the national convention by the 
chairmen and secretaries of the sections and affili- 
ated organizations within their respective divisions, 
and shall be elected by the Representative Assem- 
bly. 

A slate of at least three names for each Vice- 
President-Elect shall be submitted to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly in a manner to be determined 
by each division. The Vice-Presidents-Elect shall 
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automatically succeed to the offices of Vice-Presi- 
dents at the conclusion of the next convention. 


Article VI. District, State, National, and 
Provincial Associations 


Section 1.—There shall be the following dis- 
tricts: Eastern, Central, Midwest, Northwest, 
Southern, and Southwest. It shall be the duty 
of the Representative Assembly to assign the 
different states to their respective districts. The 
districts and the states embodied in each are: 
CENTRAL pistrict—Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming: EASTERN pistRIct—Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont; 
MIDWEST Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin; NoRTHWEST 
tTrict—Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington; 
SOUTHERN pistRICT—-Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia; sovurnwest pistRict—Arizona, 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah. 

Section 2.--The District of Columbia and the 
provinces of Canada shall be considered upon the 
same basis as states as hereinafter provided. 

Section 3.—Each district, state, nation, or prov- 
ince may form its own association, make its own 
constitution, elect its own officers, and manage 
its own affairs provided the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Constitution and Bylaws be not violated. 

Section 4.—-To be eligible for affiliation with 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, each district, state, 
national, or provincial association must hold at 
least one meeting each year, reporting it to the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the National As- 
sdciation within 30 days after date of meeting. 
Each district shall submit a copy of its annual 
financial statement at that time. Each state, na- 
tional, or provincial association must have at 
least 25 members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, to 
be affiliated with that body, as hereinafter pro 
vided unless it is admitted upon petition in 
accordance with Article II, Section 1, of these 
Bylaws. 

Section 5.--To become affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, a state, national, or provincial 
association shall petition the Representative As- 
sembly through the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
at least 30 days prior to the meeting of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. The petition shall include 
a copy of the state, national, or provincial con- 
stitution, a list of the officers of the association, 
a copy of the minutes of the last regular meet- 
ing, a list of its members who are members of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, and the names of the rep- 
resentative or representatives proposed for the 
Representative Assembly. 

Section 6.—The Representative Assembly may 
accept or expel any district, state, national, or 
provincial association by a two-thirds majority at 
a regularly authorized meeting or a_ two-thirds 
majority mail vote of the entire membership of 
the Assembly. No vote shall be valid beyond 30 
days after date of official notification. A district, 
State, national or provincial association may be 
expelled for violation of the Constitution and By- 
laws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article Vil. Organizations and Sections 


Section 1.—-The term “organization” refers to 
the type of official service rendered by that body. 
The term “section” refers to major interests of 
persons who constitute that group. 

Section 2.—The following organizations are 
affiliated with the National Association: in the 
HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION American School 
Health Association, National Board of the YWCA 
of the United States of America; in the pHysicaL 
EDUCATION bivisioN—American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education, American Physical Therapy Asso- 
ciation, Boys’ Clubs of America, Inc., Canadian 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, College Physical Education Association, 
Delta Psi Kappa, National Association of Physical 
Fducation for College Women, National Collegi- 


ate Athletic Association, Phi Delta Pi, Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, Physical Education Society of the YMCA's 
of North America, the Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
the Association for Physical and Mental Rehabili- 
tation; in the RECREATION 
Youth Hostels, Inc. 


Section 3.—The following sections are included 
within the division of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation: 
HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION—-Elementary, Second- 
ary, College, School and College Health Services, 
Community Health Education, and Safety Educa- 
tion; PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Secondary, and College; RECREATION DIVISION-— 
Public Recreation, Voluntary and Youth-Serving 
Agencies, and Institutional and Industrial Recre- 
ation; GENERAL DIVISION Administration and 
Supervision, Camping and Outdoor Fducation, 
Dance, Athletics for Boys and Men, Athletics for 
Girls and Women, Measurement and Fvaluation, 
Professional Education, Professional and Public 
Relations, Research, Student, Therapeutics, and 
Aquatics. 


Section 4.—-Fach organization or section shall 
have the right to fix the qualifications of its 
members. 

Section 5. Th be eligible for continuance of 
affiliation with the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, each 
section must present or sponsor a program in 
connection with the national convention. Each 
affiliated organization may present or sponsor a 
program in connection with the national conven- 
tion, and must in addition, have a minimum of 
25 members who are members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Members of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation may attend the programs and discussions of 
anv section. Each section shall hold a meeting 
at the convention for the purpose of conducting 
such business as it may deem necessary. Each 
section shall elect officers at this business meeting 
unless other arrangements for the election of 
officers have been made. 

Section 6-—To become affiliated with the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa 
tion, and Recreation, an organization or section 
shall petition the Representative Assembly through 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer at least 30 days 
prior to the meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly. The petition shall include the title, pur- 
pose, and officers of the organization or section, 
a copy of the minutes of its last regular meeting, 
a list of its members who are members of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, and the name of the rep- 
resentative proposed for the Representative Assem 
bly, as provided in Section 8 of this article. The 
Fxecutive Secretary-Treasurer shall send a copy 
of the petition to each member of the Represen- 
tative Assembly at least 10 davs before the date 
of said meeting. 

Section 7.--The Representative Assembly may 
accept or expel any organization or section by a 
two-thirds majority vote at a regularly authorized 
meeting or a two-thirds majority mail vote of 
the entire membership of the Assembly. No vote 
shall be valid beyond 30 days after date of offi- 
cial notification. An organization or section may 
be expelled for violation of the Constitution and 
Bvlaws of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Section 8.—Fach organization shall elect one 
representative to the Representative Assembly at 
the time of its regular meeting. The representa- 
tive must be a member of the American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. Officers and representatives of the sections 
shall be elected only by those persons present who 
are members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


Article VIII. Conventions 


Section 1.-A national convention shall be held 
biennially. 
Section 2..-The national convention, except for 


the selection of the convention city, shall be con- 
ducted by a Convention Committee composed of 
the President (Chairman), the President-Elect, the 
immediate Past President, and the Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and _ Recreation; 
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(Secretary); the Vice-Presidents for Health, for 
Physical Education, and for Recreation; the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the host district Associa- 
tion; the State Director of the host state and the 
Convention Manager. 

Section 3. The convention city shall be selected 
from a list at least two years in advance by vote 
of the Board of Directors, and endorsed by the 
Executive Committee of the district in which the 
meeting is to be held. This list must be accom- 
panied by a written invitation from the accredited 
representative of the public schools of each of the 
cities proposed. The convention city shall be as- 
signed to each of the several districts from time 
to time as financial and other conditions warrant. 

Section 4.--A district convention shall be con- 
sidered as a part of the national convention when 
the American Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation convenes in a city located 
within the boundaries of that district. 

Section 5.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
the district association shall share equally in what- 
ever net receipts or deficits are acquired by the 
national convention providing Section 2 of this 
article be not violated. 

Section 6.—Members of the National Education 
Association may attend all national and district 
conventions of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation upon 
payment of the convention fee. Such persons may 
not participate in the affairs of nor hold office 
in the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation unless they be members 
of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, 


Article IX. Publications 


Section 1.—-The official magazine shall be called 
The Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. It 
shall be published by the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
monthly, except in July and August, and be sent 
without charge to all members and patrons. 

Section 2.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation shall 
publish a Research Quarterly in March, May, Oc 
tober, and December of each year, and such other 
materials as may be authorized by the Roard of 
Directors. The Research Quarterly shall be sent 
to professional, life, and honorary members and 
patrons without additional charge. 


Article X. Honor Awards 


Section 1.—The American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation may 
honor individuals for meritorious service in health 
education, physical education, recreation, or in 
allied fields of science and education by electing 
such persons as “Fellow of the American Asso 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation” or by conferring such other awards as 
may be approved by the Board of Directors. 


Article XI. Investment of Surplus Funds 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors shall decide 
at its regular meeting the amount of money re- 
quired to conduct the business of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation for the following year. 

Section 2.—The fiscal year shall extend from 
June | to May 31 inclusive 

Section 3.-The Board of Directors shall invest 
such sums as may accumulate as part of a Per 
manent Fund. 


Article XII. Rules of Order 


Section 1.-Questions of procedure shall be de- 
cided according to Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Article XIII. Amendments 


Section 1 These Bylaws may be changed at 
any meeting of the Representative Assembly or 
by mail vote. An affirmative vote equivalent to 
two-thirds of the total membership of the Repre 
sentative Assembly shall be necessary for change. 
No mail vote shall be valid beyond 30 days after 
official notification. Amendments shall be pub- 
lished not later than the third issue of the 
Journal after being passed. 
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Brazilian Dance Group Tours 
the United States 


by Dorothy Ainsworth 


After the Pan American Congress held 
in Uruguay in October 1950, a number of 
delegates stopped in Rio de Janeiro, where 
they saw a dance demonstration at the 
University of Brazil by students of Senora 
Helen Sa Earp who is well known as “ Hele- 
mita.”” It was a delightful performance, be- 
cause of the creative work and the variety 
of rhythms of folk and native dances. 

The leader expressed the hope that she 
and her dance group might come to the 
United States and in return that some 
day a similar dance group from some col- 
lege in the United States should visit 
Brazil. he first part of this program is 
now under way. The President of Brazil 
himself has made possible the sending of 
the group to the United States. 

The dancers will be guests of the various 
institutions where they will dance and 
their performances will cover travel ex- 
penses. They are booked for 27 colleges, 
universities, and community centers. 

These Brazilian girls will meet and come 
to know the students in our colleges—a 
- very important part of their visit. There 
was an instant and eager response from 
many colleges to the letter from the Na- 
tional Association for Physical Education 
for College Women explaining the project. 

It is gratifying to see that countries may 
meet to discuss mutual interests. Showing 
the types of dance in the two countries is 
a very fine opportunity for the exchange 
of cultural ideas and interests. 

While Sehora Sa Earp speaks English, 
she does not know the United States. A 
young brazilian woman who has lived 


several years in the United States will act 
as guide. Speaking both Portuguese and 
English fluently, she will help to smooth 
the path both for visitors and hostesses. 

The Association looks forward to this 
visit with real pleasure and feels certain 
the membership will do everything to 
make this a happy and memorable occa- 
sion for the Brazilian students. It will be 
a privilege for those in the vicinity of the 
performances to be able to see and meet 
the Brazilian girls and their leader. 

The schedule is as follows: 


October 25—Pembroke College; 26 
—wWheaton College; 27—Jackson Col- 
lege; 29—Sargent College; 30—Bates, 
Lewiston, Me.; 31—University of New 
Hampshire. 

November 1—Smith College; 2— 
Skidmore College; 5—University of 
Rochester, New York; 7—Kent State 
University. Ohio; 9—Albion College, 
Michigan; 10—Wayne University, De- 
troit; 12— Duluth, Minnesota; 13— 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege; 14—LIl}linois State Normal Univer- 
sity; 16—University of Illinois; 17— 
University of Chicago; 19—Washington 
University, St. Louis;27—Purdue Uni- 
versity; 28—Indiana State Teachers 
College; 29—Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana; 30—Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

December 1—Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia; 2 — Visit 

ashington; 3—Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Maryland; 4—Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, Virginia (then back to New York). 


MUSIC for ORCHESIS 


NEW MUSIC 
AND NOTES FOR MODERN DANCE 
B 
DILLON W. THROCKMORTON, JNR.. 
and MAXIN A. ROBERTS 
3—10” red Vinylite records in album 
with guide. 6 sides. Techniques, dra- 
matic studies, short and long composi- 
tions. Quantity limited! Order now. 
2701 SEPULVADA BLVD. 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CAUIPF. 
$10.00 Post-Paid Add 3% in Calif. 


Dance to the exotic beat of 
the Gretsch Wigman Drum... 


A dynamic addition to the dance, the bold 
thythms of the Gretsch-Wigman drum will 
add color and excitement to your dance group. 
Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of 
leading artists and the foremost schools in 
the country. 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic 
accompaniment, it lends itself to colorful in- 
terpretations of modern, classical and onental 
themes, 


LIGHT AND STURDY 
Weighs 23 ounces, has 3 ply laminated rock 
maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in 
natural color. Head of specially selected real 
skin with bright nickel-plated straining hoop 
and eight nickel tensioning brackets. In order- 
ing mention X4145 — Price $15.00 postage 
extra. 


LAMB’S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 
Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance drum 


singly or m pairs. Order 5250 at $2.25 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Wakers Since 1883 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn (11), New York 
218 South Wabash : @. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
will be accomplished through field 
work and experience in school health 
education, but effective participation 


will be facilitated with additional 
training. 
Recent Trends 

The area of health education 


seems headed for expansion and rap- 
id development in the immediate fu- 
ture. Job analyses are being made. 
Qualifications of health educators 
are being examined, and recommen- 
dations are being made. It is signifi- 
cant to note only a few of the most 
recent major attempts to improve 
the preparation of health educators: 

1) The Third National Confer- 
ence on Health in Colleges, held in 
May 1947, in New York City, at 
which time consideration was given 
to the preparation of teachers of 
health education in public schools 
and in colleges. 

2) The National Conference of 
Undergraduate Professional Prepara- 
tion in Physical Education, Health 
Education, and Recreation, held in 
May 1948, at Jackson’s Mill, West 
Virginia. 

3) The summary report of two 
demonstration workshops in Indi- 
ana, 1946, and in Utah, 1947, spon- 
sored by the Office of Education with 
financial assistance of the National 
Tuberculosis Association—‘Teacher 
Education for the Improvement of 
School Health Programs’ — gives 
suggested standards for the profes- 
sional health education of teachers. 

4) Conference on the Undergrad- 
uate Professional Preparation of Stu- 
dents Majoring in Health Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 1949. Twenty- 
four colleges and universities offer- 
ing a health education major sent 
representatives to the conference, 
and the report of the conference 
gives recommendations and supple- 
mentary information about health 
education curriculums. 

5) Numerous state and regional 
conferences have been held, indicat- 
ing the widespread efforts to meet 
the needs for schooi health program 
improvement. 

This article is ‘adapeed from a speech delivered 
before the Health Education Division, Southern 


District annual meeting of the AAHPER, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, February 28 - March 2, 1951. 
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REPORT ON 


Roster of Recreation and Park 
Personnel 

The recreation profession is being in- 
ventoried thoroughly with the establish- 
ment of a National Roster of Recreation 
and Park Personnel. Full-time, year-round 
professional recreation and park workers 
register through the National Recreation 
Association, which has undertaken the task 
as a defense project following a request by 
federal agencies for information about 
number and types of trained personnel. 

The National Recreation Congress, which 
is being held in Boston the first week of 
this month, will offer a special consultation 
service on the Roster. Cards and request 
forms will be available. 

Complete information and_ registration 
cards may be obtained by writing The Na- 
tional Roster, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Save the Child Federation 


The first shipment of school supplies pre- 
pared by the Save the Children Federation 
for the children of Korea left New York 
the middle of August. Save the Children 
Federation is a child welfare organization 
with national headquarters at 88th Ave., 
New York I1, N. Y. Cash contributions 
should be sent to that address, and contri- 
butions of used clothing or other relief 
supplies by prepaid parcel post, express, o1 
freight to the Federation's warehouse, 2331 
12th Ave., New York City. 


Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week 

October 7-13 is National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. Every citi- 
zen can volunteer for service with his com- 
munity committee, or through his friend- 
ship, or business or professional contacts, 
further the objectives of the program. He 
can help in the employment of the handi 
capped worker and in the provision of 
facilities and services for rehabilitation, 
training, and selective placement of the 


handicapped. 


Publications Exchange 
The Journat and Research Quarterly 
are regularly exchanged with publications 
in health, physical education, recreation, 


and medicine in Uruguay, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Mexico, England, India, Norway, 
Russia, France, Switzerland, and Austria. 
People’s Health, an Indian journal, regu- 
larly reprints articles from the JOURNAL. 
Japanese magarines, such as Health Room 
and New Physical Education, translate and 
reproduce JOURNAL articles each year un- 
der the guidance of SCAP. This exchange 
of professional publications and this re- 
printing of articles are services both to the 
Association and to our colleagues in other 
countries. 


Physical Therapy Course 


lo the young woman with a college de- 
gree and a background in basic biological 
and physical sciences, the Army Medical 
Service offers an unusual educational op- 
portunity. A 12-months’ physical therapy 
course approved by the American Medical 
Association is conducted semi-annually for 
the purpose of training qualified young 
women who desire to become physical 
therapists in army hospitals. 

The next army physical therapy class 
is scheduled to begin in the spring of 1952. 
The first part of the course will be given 
at the Medical Field Service School, Brook 
Army Medical Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. For clinical practice, students will 
be assigned to large army hospitals where 
they will have an opportunity to put into 
practice the skills and techniques they have 
learned. This course is open to qualified 
young women under 26 years of age who 
possess a baccalaureate degree with satis- 
factory courses in biological and physical 
sciences and psychology. 

Applicants selected to participate in this 
training program are commissioned as sec- 
ond lieutenants in the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps Reserves. Application 
forms may be secured from the Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department of the 
Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Fulbright Awards 


Announcement of Fulbright awards to 
lecturers, post-doctoral research scholars, 
and specialists for the academic year 1952 
53 in Europe and the Near East, and a 
newly-published information booklet, The 
Fulbright Program, have recently been is- 
sued. 

Details of the 1952-53 programs for 
Greece and Turkey have not yet been re- 
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ceived. The Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons expects to be able to 
distribute program announcements at a 
later date, but in the meantime will accept 
applications for awards in any subject for 
these countries. 

For copies of both publications and in 
formation concerning eligibility of appli 
cants for university lecturing or advanced 
research abroad, write to the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, the 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


1950 Army Health Record 


Despite seven months of Korean combat 
and the Army's rapid expansion during the 
last half of 1950, the Army's health as re 
flected in medical admissions and the pro 
portion of the Army rendered non-effective 
through illness or injury was still better 
for 1950 than in two of the four post-World 
War II years, according to Major General 
George E. Armstrong, Army Surgeon Gen 
eral. 

During 1950 the average daily percent 
age of Army personnel unavailable for 
duty either because of hospitali ‘ation or 
because they were restricted to their quar 
ters for medical reasons was 2.8. 


Nixon, Cozens Book Translated 


Introduction to Physical Education, a 
textbook by Eugene W. Nixon, professor of 
physical education, Pomona College, and 
Frederick W. Cozens, professor and direc 
tor of physical education, University of 
California, has been translated into Jap 
anese. 

The book was translated by Takeichi 
Otani, President of Tokyo College of Physi 
cal Education, under the auspices of the 
U. S. Government. 


Congress on Mental Health 


The Fourth International Congress on 
Mental Health will be held in Mexico City 
December 11-19. This Congress was in- 
correctly reported as having been held last 
December in the April issue of the Jour 
NAL. Particulars about the program, ac 
commodations, and travel arrangements 
may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Grace 
E. O'Neill; National Association for Mental 
Health, Iric., 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
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HEALTH OBSERVATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By Greorce M. Wueat.ey, M.D., Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


pany, and Grace T. HAttock. 1951. 491 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated. 
$4.75 


A truly unique book in its conception and execution, Health Observation 
of School Children is an authoritative text planned to promote better un- 
derstanding of the health of children of school age. This book presents the 
necessary information on health and disease to aid in the interpretation of 
day by day observation. Its primary purpose is to give teachers and others 
the physiological and psychological reasons for the changes that may 
be observed in the appearance and activity of school children. Making 
no attempt to provide grounds for diagnosis of disease in the usual 
medical sense, the book is clearly written to insure ready comprehension by the reader with no prior 
training in the subject. The basic premise of the volume is that an informed person can see more easily 
the need for medical attention and utilize more effectively the professional services available. Many 
illustrations, including sixteen color plates, help to clarify the text. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Foundations and Principles 


~ By Cuirrorp Lee Browne. and E. Patricia HAGMAN, Colum- 
bia University. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 514 pages, $4.50 


Dealing primarily with present Western culture and with the im- 
mediate years ahead, this new text discusses problems relating to the 
basic foundation and current function of physical education in con- 
temporary American Society. In addition, the book provides a criti- 
cal evaluation of the social, economic, and political forces associated 
with the development of physical education throughout its memor- 
able history, and shows how the peculiar alignment of these forces 
may affect the future of the program. 


THE CAMP COUNSELOR 


By Reuet A. Benson, M.D., New York Medical College, and 
Jacos A. Gotpperc, New York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 


ciation. McGraw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 337 pages, $4.50 4 


Provides a comprehensive study and guide for all concerned with youth camping: instructors, students, 
and workers in the field. This text is unique in that it is the first book to be written from the point of 
view of indoctrinating camp counselor and others who come in contact with children in camps, regard- 
ing their physical, mental, emotional, and social needs. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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HEALTH 


Guide Book for Health and Personal Develop- 
ment—You're Growing Up, by Helen Shac- 
ter, Gladys Jenkins, and W. W. Bower. 
Chicago: Scott Foresman Co., 310 pp. 1950. 
$1.29. 

This guidebook for teachers offers the 
findings of recent research dealing with the 
seventh grade age group. It has practical 
suggestions and applications drawn from 
the author's experience. 


Handbook of Nutrition. A symposium pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. Second edition. New 
York: The Blackerstorie Co. 1951. 717 pp. 

This handbook contains new information 
on individual nutrition, nutritional needs 
and deficiencies, foods and their nutritional 
qualities, and foods for emergencies. It 
should be a valuable reference for physi- 
cians, nutritionists, medical students, and 
other professional groups. 


Psychological Dynamics of Health Education. 
Proceedings of the Eastern States Health 
Education Conference, April 1950. New 
York Academy of Medicine. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1951. ° 134 pp. 
$2.55, 

The major phases of psychodynamics of 
health education were explored by experts 
at this conference. Chapter titles include: 
The Motivating Pattern of the Normal In- 
dividual; Adolescence; the Parent Group; 
The Older Age Group; The Dynamic Psy- 
chology of the Group; and The Dynamics 
of Mass Media, Publicity, and Advertising. 


Community Health Education in Action, by 
Raymond S. Patterson and Bery! J. Roberts. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. 1951. 347 pp. 
$4.50. 

Here professional workers may find aid 
in solving problems in community health 
education. Chapter titles include: Organi- 
zing the Community for Action; Education 
by Word of Mouth; Health Education by 
Direct Mail; On Making Type Readable; 
Educating by Exhibit; Breaking Into the 
News Column; and Appraisal Methods and 
Practices. 

Primary Anatomy by H. A. Cates. Second 
Edition. Baltimore: The Williams and 
Wilkins Co. 1951. 344 pp. 


NEW BOOKS 


> 


BRIEF 


This revision of an elementary text in 
anatomy embodies the experience of many 
years of teaching this subject. Fuller ex- 
planation and practical applications have 
been added. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Administration of Physical Education, by 
Charles E. Forsythe and Ray O. Duncan. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave. 1951. 319 pp. $4.35. 

This textbook for courses in the adminis- 
tration of physical education attempts to 
present a practical approach to the ad- 
ministration of physical education within 
the structure of a sound physical education 
philosophy based upon accepted education- 
al policies. 

Problems of the administration of physi- 
cal education from kindergarten through 
college and in the community are treated. 
Staff, facilities, budget and equipment, 
program, class procedures, intramural ath- 
letics, intercollegiate athletics, public re- 
lations, evaluation, and physical educa- 
tion’s relationship to recreation are covered, 
as are professional organizations in physi- 
cal education and allied professions. 


Physical Education Handbook, by Don Cash 
Seaton, Irene A. Clayton, Howard C. Lie- 
bee, and Lloyd Messersmith. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 1951. 
281 pp. $2.65. 

This handbook is planned as a textbook 
for students in college “service” programs. 
The introductory section provides an orien- 
tation to physical education, with chapters 
on the required physical education pro- 
gram, desirable health practices in exercise, 
and the cultural aspects of recreational 
sports. 

This is followed by material on 22 sports, 
treating the history and nature of each 
game, techniques and fundamentals, rules, 
strategy, coaching hints, safety, and play- 
ing courtesies. A bibliography appears at 
the end of each chapter and the last section 
contains diagrams for various sports events 
and suggested written sports tests. 


The Curriculum in Health and Physicel Edu- 
cation, by Leslie W. Irwin. 2nd ed. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington 
Blvd. 1951. 382 pp. $4.00. 

This revision of a book published in 
1944 re-evaluates concepts and basic prin- 
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ciples in health and physical education in 
the light of recent research and experimen 
tation. 


Football Techniques Illustrated, by Jim Moore 
and Tyler Micolean. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 1951. 
96 pp. $1.50. 

For the beginning player and new coach, 
this book on how to play good football 
makes use of specially drawn illustrations 
to demonstrate coaching advice. Kicking, 
passing, running, tackling, and line play 
are covered as is the over-all picture of 
team offense and defense. 


The Physical Education Curriculum, by Wil- 
liam Ralph LaPorte. 5th ed. (revised) . 
University of Southern California Press. 
1951. 89 pp. 

This fifth edition contains extensive re- 
visions resulting from a re-evaluation sur- 
vey conducted in December 1950 of activi- 
ties included in the program. 

The study is based on twenty-three years 
of research by the Committee on Curricu- 
lum Research of the Coliege Physical Ed- 
ucation Association. 


Kinesiology Manual, by Leon G. Kranz. 2nd 
ed. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 1951. 219 pp. $0.00. 

This second edition has been improved 
with the addition of new _ illustrations. 
Twenty-five drawings of hand muscles and 
12 pictures of foot muscles illustrating foot 
rehabilitation have been added. 


RECREATION 


A Boy and His Gun, by E. C. Janes. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 232 Madison 
Ave. 1951. 207 pp. $3.50. 

This book introduces guns and hunting 
to the beginning hunter. It offers rules for 
expert, safe use of a gun, the types of guns 
best for the beginner, various kinds of 
game birds and animals and how they 
should be hunted, and guides for safety, 
caution, and good conservation practices. 


Leadership in Recreation, by Gerald B. Fitz- 
gerald. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 
101 Fifth Ave. 1951. 304 pp. $3.50. 

A textbook written for a college course 
in recreation leadership, it offers principles, 
techniques, and guidance for individuals 
engaged in recreational activities. In ad- 
dition, there is information on professional 
curricula, program planning, methods of 
committee organization and group discus- 
sion, training and supervision of volunteer 
leaders, and conference planning. 


The Camp Counselor, by Reuel A. Benson 
and Jacob A. Goldberg. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 1951. 337 pp. 
$4.50. 

In this guide for instructors training 
camp counselors, special emphasis is placed 
on the responsibilities and opportunities 
in promoting physical, mental, emotional, 
and social well-being of campers. Each 
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chapter contains a section on things to do, 
questions and answers, and suggested read- 
ing lists. Among the topics discussed are: 
the interpersonal relations among campers; 
legal provisions; health maintenance and 
medical emergencies; emotional, personali- 
ty, and behavior problems; social hygiene; 
and opportunities for socialization. The 
appendices provide samples of camp stan- 
dards; codes of ethics; application, rating, 
and contract forms; plus references to 
books and organizations associated with 
camping. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


A Treasury of the World's Great Myths and 
Legends for Boys and Girls from 8-13. New 


York: Hart Publishing Co., 114 EF. 32nd 
St. 1951. 319 pp. $3.75. 

Bob Lemon, by Ed McAuley. The Barnes 
All-Star Library. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 1951. 25 pp. 


50e. 


Yogi Berra, by Ben Epstein. The Barnes 
All-Star Library. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 1951. 25 pp. 
50e. 

Andy Pafko, by John C. Hoffman. The 
Barnes All-Star Library. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 1951. 


25 pp. 50c. 


Ewell Blackwell, by Lou Smith. The Barnes 


All-Star Library. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 232 Madison Ave. 1951. 25 pp. 


The Outlook for Women in Community Or- 
ganization in Social Work. U. S. Depart. 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 1951. 41 pp. Free. 


Meeting Defense Goals, A Must for Everyone. 
Director of Defense Mobilization. Second 
Quarterly Report to the President. 1951. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 48 pp. Free. 


The School Nurse in Lincoln Public Schools. 


Department of Health Education and 
Health Services, Lincoln Public Schools, 
Lincoln, Neb. 1951. 39 pp. Free. 


The History of Michigan's Physical Education 
Council, by L. W. Olds. Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 6 pp. 
mimeo. Free. 


Health Instruction in the Secondary Schoois. 
by H. F. Kilander. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 20 pp. 10c. 


Civil Defense Publications. “Emergency Ac- 
tion to Save Lives,” 32 pp. 5c. “Civil De- 
Household First-Aid Kit.” Reprint 
“Emergency Action to Save Lives.” 
2 pp. 5c. “Police Services.” 46 pp. 20c. 
“The Rescue Service.” 28 pp. “Prin- 
ciples of Civil Defense.” 45 pp. 20c. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Films for Schools. Films for Adult Use. U. S. 
Government. United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. A 
listing of government films. 


fense 
from 
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Interpersonal Perceptions of Teachers, Stu- 
dents and Parents: An Action Research 
Project for the In-Service Training of 
‘Teachers, by David H. Jenkins and Ronald 


Lippitt. Division of Adult Education Ser- 
vice, National Education Association, 1201 


Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1951. 117 pp. $1.25. 


Coaches Basketball Digest, 11th ed., 1951-52. 
Huntington Laboratories, Huntington, Ind. 
64 pp. 25c. 


The Citizens Look at Our School Houses. Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education. 
Washington, D. C., U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 20 pp. 


19th Annual Survey of Football Fatalities. 


Available from Mr. T. O. McLaughry, 
American Football Coaches Association, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H.  Re- 
print. 1951. 7 pp. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. 11th annual 
ed. 1951. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. $6.00. 


Public Schoolsx—A Top Priority. Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA and the 
Association of School Administrators. NEA, 
1201 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
15 pp. L5e. 

A College Health Program. West Virginia 
State College, Institute, W. Va. 1951. 47 pp. 


A CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
DISCUSSION MATERIAL ON 


© Physical Fitness 


ditiani 
om tele. 


Sex Education 
g * Diet & Exercise 
Teen-age Problems Scientific Progress 


TODAY'S HEALTH articles are of 
direct benefit to all teachers of 
physical education, psychology, hy- 
giene, biology and home economics. 


magazine 


' TODAY'S HEALTH 
Dept. B, 535 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


tenclose $ 


Information on 
Group Rate 
School Plan 
sent on request 
—including 


for the subscription checked below. 


(_] Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for 
class room use, including sample Discussion Topic Questions. 


FREE class- 
room Discus- Street 
sion Teplice City Zone State 


Questions. C) 8 Mo. for $2.13 


1 Yr. for $3.00 


(] 9 Mo. for $2.40 () 10 Mo. for $2.60 
2 Yrs. for $5.00 3 for $6.50 
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Just Off the MOSBY Press! 


MEASUREMENT and EVALUATION 


PHYSICAL, HEALTH and RECREATION ENUCATION 


LEONARD LARSON, B.A., B.P.E., M.Ep., Pu.D., Professor of Education, New York University; and 
RACHAEL DUNAVEN YOCOM, B.A., M.A., Px.D., Instructor in Education, New York University 


580 Pages, 164 Illustrations, Charts and Tables. PRICE $7.50 


This book offers MORE coverage in Tests and Measurements 


than any book in literature today 


With this text there is no need to buy a text on Statistics 
With this text there is no need to buy a Laboratory Manual 


The place of measurement and evaluation in an educa- 
tional program is established, in this text, by relating 
measurement and evaluation to the other eight functions 
of education, namely: interpretations, objectives, social 
organizations and auspices, programs, leadership, his- 
tory and trends, administration, and professions. It is 
further emphasized that measurement and evaluation is 
a tool—a means to an end, not an end in itself. 


A rather unique feature of this text is the view that 
evaluation is the technique used to measure the process 
used in achieving outcomes, while measurement tech- 
niques are used to gain information about the product 
(the individual). 


Probably the most unusual feature of this text is the 
‘“Photocode” presentation of tests and statistics. This 
feature translates long, detailed narrative writing into 
action. These illustrations are an integral part of the 


text material and are not offered in addition or as sup- 
plements to the usual text explanation. Both the ad- 
ministration of. tests and the statistical calculations 
are simplified by pictorial illustrations and by step-by- 
step directions in connection with the _ illustrations. 
Teacher explanations and blackboard work are thus 
placed at a minimum, which allows more time for 
laboratory practice and the conduct of a course that will 
have practical value for students. It allows simultaneous 
use of test administration and statistical analysis of the 
scores so obtained, thus-welding the two parts of a 
measurement and evaluation course into a meaningful 
whole. 


This text may be used for both the elementary and ad- 
vanced courses in measurement and evaluation and as a 
measurement and evaluation reference book. It may also 
be used in an elementary course in statistics per se. 


CONDENSED TABLE OF CONTENTS 


SECTION ONE—THE PLACE 
Part 1—Basic PHILOSOPHY. 


SECTION TWO—MEASUREMENT OF THE PRODUCT OF 
EDUCATION 

Part 2—THE MEASUREMENT OF ORGANIC FUNCTIONS. 

Part 3—THeE MEASUREMENT OF Motor SKILLS. 

Part 4—TuHE MEASUREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE. UNDER- 

STANDINGS, ATTITUDES, AND PRACTICES. 

Part 5—InptvipuaAL ADJUSTMENT TO ANIMATE AND 

INANIMATE ENVIRONMENTS. 


SECTION THREE—EVALUATION OF THE PROCESS OF 
EDUCATION 


Part 6—TuHE EVALUATION OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
Tue Factors In tHe Conpuct oF PRrocRAMs. 
SECTION FOUR—THE ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


Part 7—TuHE STATISTICAL TooLs oF MEASUREMENT 
AND EVALUATION. 


SECTION FIVE—ADMINISTRATION 
Part 8—-PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION. 


Published By 


The C. V. MOSBY COMPANY, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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by Shirley Genther 
Editor, Dance Section 


Beginning with the next issue of the JouRNAL, Miss Cora Anne Miller will 
be the editor of Dance Section news. All materials on general topics in the 
field should be sent directly to her at the University of Georgia, Athens. 
News items regarding local programs, workshops, or other plans will be sent 
as usual to the district chairman for compilation. 


International Square Dance 
Festival 


WHILE MODERN dance plans for this aca- 
demic year in the schools and colleges are 
just beginning to take shape, it becomes 
evident again that folk and square dance 
know no season. Walter Roy, director of 
recreation for the Chicago Park District 
says that the registration and the program- 
ming for the second International Square 
Dance Festival in Chicago, October 26-27, 
promise a wide and representative partici- 
pation in an exciting dance event. 

The Festival is again being conducted 
through Prairie Farmer-WLS, and __ last 
year’s admonitory cluckings about the in- 
roads of commerce on art and recreation 
have in most quarters changed to an appre- 
ciation of the excellent personnel, organi- 
zation, and facilities made possible by such 
sponsoring. Four widely varying types of 
teacher-callers, selected both for their 
known abilities and the way they fit to- 
gether, will take part. Al Brundage of 
Stepney, Connecticut, brings the New Eng- 
land touch; Ed Gilmore of Yucaipa, Cali- 
fornia, the West Coast influence; Rickey 
Holden of San Antonio tells the “Texas 
story” and Lloyd Shaw of the Cheyenne 
Mountain Schools will complete the panel, 
which will be bulwarked by many out- 
standing Midwesterners, including Ralph 
Piper of Minnesota. Both days will be de- 
voted to seminars and clinics, with evening 
hours for exhibitions, state-by-state, and 
square dancing for all. 


California Folk Dance Festival 


The Folk Dance Federation of California 
has already issued an invitation to the na- 
tion's dancers to plan a May vacation and 
to share their State Festival in 1952. The 
festival climaxes a month of centennial cele- 
bration in the City ef Oakland, May 30-31, 
and June 1. It should be a splendid oppor- 
tunity to see and to participate in the 
varied California styles of folk and square 
cance, for here the battle between “tradi- 
tional” and “creative” folk dance is in full 
swing 
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“Who’s Where” Feature 


The line which separates the artist 
dancer, the teacher, and the student has al- 
ways been an imaginary one. However 
imagination can build very effective bound- 
aries which even now mitigate against the 
free and useful exchange of ideas, princi- 
ples, and methods. One group which is 
helping to break down this false hierarchy 
is the growing number of young dancer- 
teacher-students who are aware of the com- 
plementary character of teaching and com- 
posing and performing, and who insist on 
achievement in both spheres. 

It has been suggested that this column 
should recognize their efforts by publishing 
a few lines about them with a photograph. 
If you have a candidate for the new Who's 
Where, send information and picture to 
Cora Miller. 


WHO'S WHERE 


Mary Hinkson, who has taught and 
studied at the University of Wisconsin 
and at NYU now combines summers of 
university teaching with winters of in- 
tensive study, performance, and studio 
teaching in New York. She is regarded 
by Louis Horst, among others, as one of 
the most gifted and promising of the 
young dancers. 


SQUARE DANCE PaRzy BQ x 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, country 
games, refreshment recipes, mixers, music with 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
lent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 
VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. G, 1701 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


News Notes from the East 


In the East the opening of Julliard’s new 
Department of Dance should mark a kind 
of ‘coming-of-age’ for those last doubters 
who have questioned the place of dance in 
the family of arts. The efforts of William 
Schumann, Norman Lloyd, and of Martha 
Hill, who will direct the school, are to a 
considerable extent responsible for the be- 
ginnings of an enterprise which will bring 
most of the significant dancers, teachers, 
and critics of the New York area together. 
Among the many benefits which should 
grow out of this association should be an 
intensive and clarifying study of the music- 
dance relationship. It is this kind of mu- 
tual reinforcement which Mary Wigman 
envisioned when she said that one must 
look to America for developments in dance. 

Miss Wigman’s absence from the Con- 
necticut College summer session was a keen 
disappointment to the many who had 
looked forward to working with this great 
artist-teacher. The initial sense of loss was 
soon dispelled for most participants by the 
presence of Martha Graham and_ José 
Limon who were added to the teaching 
staff. The festival which climaxed the 
period of study featured new works by 
José Limon and Company, one choreo- 
graphed by Doris Humphrey, and new 
dances of Pauline Koner’s Company with 
Charles Weidman, the Dudley, Maslow, 
Bales Trio, and a Weidman solo. 


Educators and Recreation Leaders Through- 
out the Country Have Discovered This... 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 


To Teach 


SQUARE DANCING 


Square Dance Records with Progres- 
sive Oral Instructions and Calls by 
ED DURLACHER 


Here is the easy and economical way to 
meet the ever-growing demand for square 
dancing in your school or community .. . 
the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


series of square dance records. 
* 


Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts 
with simplified, progressive oral instruc- 
tions by Ed Durlacher — instructions 
easily understood by dancers of all ages. 
Following a brief pause, giving the danc- 
ers time to square their sets, the music 
and calls begin. The TOP HANDS, 
directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the 
best in scintillating and foot tapping 
square dance music. The calls are de- 
livered by one of the nation’s most out- 


standing callers, EL) DURLACHER. 


* 

The fifth album in the series contains 
music only, without calls or instructions 
—“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” 

ALL records are guaranteed against 

breakage in normal use. 

You'll want to learn more about the 
HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Write 
today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-2 Freeport, N. Y. 
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AAHPER COMMITTEES 
1951-52 


To many members of the Association, the work of committees seems far 
removed. Could they but see the reams of correspondence; read the reports as 
they are developed and watch their progress from embryo status to finished prod- 
uct; attend the meetings which are held throughout the year as well as at Con- 
ventions; study the recommendations which are presented to the Board of Direc- 
tors—then they would know and appreciate the fact that committees constitute 
the professional life-blood of the Association. Their work is of vast importance 
to every AAHPER member. 

Below is the list of the present committees for 1951-52. Lists of additional 
j committees will appear in future issues. The number of Standing Committees has 
been increased by four, namely, Adapted Physical Education, Affiliated Organiza- F 

tions, Finance, and Yearbook. President's Committees are short-term ones and . 
| dissolve at the end of the term of the president who appointed them. One 
exception this year is the Survey Committee which the Board voted to continue. ay 
Joint Committees represent co-operative enterprises involving several organiza- 


err 


tions interested in problems of mutual concern. 
The work of all committee members is much appreciated by the officers and 
the headquarters staff, and deserves recognition by the entire membership. Know 


President. 


your committees! 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
Nominating 


Chairman: Jessie Garrison Mehling, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

Carolyn Bookwalter, University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington. 

Rosalind Cassidy, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

Harold K. Jack, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Va. 

Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Marion Purbeck, Board of Education, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


Audio-Visual Materials 


Chairman: Caswell A. Mills, University 
of Washington, Seattle ('52). 

Lowell Drake, Supervisor of Health and 
Physical Education, Erie, Pa. ('54). 

Marjorie Fish, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. ('54). 

Gerald R. Russom, Los Angeles City 
Schools, 451 North Hill St., Los Angeles 

(54). 

Clare Small, University of Colorado, 
Boulder ('53). 

Marion Souza, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baton Rouge, La. (52). 


Constitution 


Chairman: C. J. Alderson, University of 
Texas, Austin ('53). 

Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City (°54). 

Arnold P. Fink, Public Schools, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. (53). 

Luell W. Guthrie, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. (°52). 

Mr. Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kan- 
sas City, Kan. (°54). 

Marjorie S. Perkins, 138 Oak Grove Ave- 
nue, Springfield 9, Mass. ('52). 

Helen Petroskey, Hiram College, Hiram, 
Ohio ('53) . 

Dewdrop Rowlette, Public Schools, Mur- 
ray, Ky. (52). 


Editorial 


Chairman: Helen M. Starr, Minneapolis 
Pablic Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. (52) . 

Donald Boydston, University of Missis- 
sippi, University ('54) . 

Marion Broer, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle ('53). 

Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Minne- 
sota, Duluth Branch, Duluth ('53). 

George K. Makechnie, Sargent College, 
Cambridge, Mass. (’53) . 

Mildred Muench, Clinton High School, 
Clinton, N. Y. (‘54). 

Walter L. Scott, Long Beach City Schools, 
Long Beach, Calif. ('52). 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Arthur H_ Steinhaus, George Williams 
College, Chicago ('52) . 

Ethel Tobin, University of California, 
Los Angeles ('54). 

Facilities 

Chairman: Robert W. Bergstrom, Ore- 
gon State College, Corvallis ('52) . 

Harold Bishop, Butte County Schools, 
Oroville, Calif. (°54). 

Robert L. Browne, Louisiana State In- 
stitute, Lafayette (53). 

Milo F. Christiansen, Recreation Depart- 
ment, 3149 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (52). 

Grace E. Jones, Public Schools, Summit, 
N. J. ('52). 

Mary Pollard, New Mexico State Health 
Department, Santa Fe ('53). 

John Scannel, University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind. ('53) . 

Paul Schmidt, Public Schools, Rochester, 
Minn. ('53). 

Virgil Schooler, University High School, 
Bloomington, Ind. ('54) . 


Gulick Award 


Chairman: W. R. LaPorte, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles ('54) . 

Mrs. Grace Houghton, Walla Walla High 
School, Walla Walla, Wash. ('53). 

Rosallia Kurz, Public Schools, Louisville, 
Ky. ('52). 
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Elmer D. Mitchell, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor ('54). 

E. Benton Salt, University of Florida, 
Gainesville (52). 

Mabel Shirley, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. ('53). 

Charles Weckwerth, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. (°53) . 


Honor Award 


Chairman: E. Benton Salt, University of 
Florida, Gainesville (°52) . 

Pauline Hodgson, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley (°53) . 

Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis (54). 

Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. ("54). 

Helen Manley, Public Schools, Univer- 
sity Citv, Mo. (°52). 

Ben W. Miller, 15 Coventry Road, Bald- 
win, N. Y. (°53). 


International Relations 


Chairman: Elizabeth Halsey, University 
ot lowa, lowa City (52). 

Glen E. Galligan, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman (°52). 

Helen Hazleton, Purdue University, La 
favette, Ind. (53). 

Thomas McDonough, Emory University, 
Emory, Ga. (54). 

Dorothy B. Nyswander, University of 
California, Berkeley (‘54). 

Carl Willgoose, Oswego State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Legislative 


Chairman: Harold K. Jack, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Va. (53) . 

E. R. Abramowski, Erie Technical High 
School, Erie, Pa. (°53) . 

C. J. Alderson, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin (52). 

George W. Ayars, State Department of 
Education, Dover, Del. (°54) . 

Theodore J. Bleier, 275 N.W. 2nd Street, 
Miami, Fla. (°53). 

Ruth V. Byler, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. ('54). 

Milo F. Christiansen, Recreation Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. ('52). 

Dorothy Davies, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale ('53) . 

Leah J. Gregg, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin (°52). 

Willard N. Greim, Board of Education, 
Denver, Colo. (52). 

Paul Landis, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, Ohio (54). 

George Sirnio, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Salem, Ore. (‘54). 

David P. Snyder, Board of Education, 
Cakland, Calif. ('52) . 


Local, State, and District Associations 


Chairman: Elmon L. Vernier, Depart- 


ment of Education, Baltimore, Md. (53). 
Leon G. Green, University of Idaho, 
Moscow (53). 
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Marion E. Hanby, State Department of 
Education, Dover, Del. ('54). 

Lewis Hess, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus (52). 

Elizabeth Kelley, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif. (°54). 

Virginia Morris, University of Oklaho- 
ma, Norman ('54). 

Katherine M. Rahl, State Department of 
Education, Salem, Ore. (°52) . 

Perry J. Sandell, State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minn. (°53). 

Wayne Shields, City Recreation Depart- 
ment, Athens, Ga. ('53). 

Glen Worthington, Logan City Recrea- 
tion Department, Logan, Utah ('54). 


Necrology 

Chairman; Marjorie Eastabrooks, State 
Xe partment of Public Instruction, Olym- 
Wash. ('52). 

David J. Cox, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, Calif. (°53). 

Lawrence Hill, Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N.. (348). 

Ruth i. Hoover, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence (52). 

Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State Col- 
for Women, Milledgeville (°53) . 
' Elizabeth Rearick, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville, Tl. (53). 


Permanent Historical Records and 
Exhibits 


Chairman: Miriam Gray, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal (52). 

Ruth E. Campbell, University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie (‘53). 

Mrs. Bryant Davidson, Centenary Col- 
lege, Shreveport, La. ('53). 

Flora May Ellis, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater (°53) . 

Elizabeth McHose, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ('52). 

A. C. Pelton, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash. ('52). 

Caskey Settle, N. M. Highlands Univer- 
sitv, Las Vegas, N. M. (‘54). 

Patrick Tork, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown (‘54) . 

Eline von Borries, Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md. (°53). 


Relationships with Armed Forces 
Chairman: Theodore P. Bank, The Ath- 
letic Institute, 209 South State, Chicago, 
hi. (°52). 
Rachel E. Bryant, Consultant in Physi- 
cal Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. ('53). 


Charles Forsythe, State Department of 


Education, Lansing, Mich. ('54). 
Leonard A. Larson, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. ('52). 


Harold E. Lowe, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. ('53). 


John Nixon, Stanford University, Stan- 


ford, Calif. (54). 


Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univer- 


sity, Columbus ('53). 


W. H. Orion, Veterans Administration, 


Washington, D. C. (52). 


Resolutions 


Chairman: W. K. Streit Board of Educa 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio ('53). 

Wesley Cushman, Ohio State University, 
Columbus ('54). 

Howard G. Danford, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee (53) . 

Marie Hanss, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Mo. ('54) . 

Marie Nogues, Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. (52). 

Karl C. H. Oermann, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (’53). 

Ruth Wilson, University of Washington, 
Seattle ('52). 


Vocational Guidance 


Chairman: Jane Duffalo, University of 
Montana, Missoula ('53). 

Theresa Anderson, Public Schools, Des 
Moines, lowa (52). 

Carol Hooper, Public Schools, Redlands, 
Calif. (°52). 

E. O. Hoppe, Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. (°53). 

Julius Kuhnert, Board of Education, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. ('54). 

John E. Nixon, Stanford University, 
Calif. ('54). 

Clifford L. Peek, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle ('54). 


William G. Anderson Award 


Chairman: Gerald A. Garafola, Board 
of Education, Newark, N. J. (°53). 

Elizabeth Hayes, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City (°53). 

Russell H. Lyons, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Miss. ('52). 

C. H. McCloy, Iowa State University, 
lowa City (54). 

Leo J. Samuelson, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Hl. (°52) . 

S. B. Sudduth, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (°53). 

Paul R. Washke, University of Oregon, 
Eugene ('54). 


NEW STANDING COMMITTEES 


Adapted Physical Education 


Chairman: H. Harrison Clarke, Spring- 
field College, Springfield, Mass. (°54) . 

Louis R. Burnett, M.D., Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Dayton 7, Ohio ('53). 

Arthur §. Daniels, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus (54) . 

Arthur K. Flanagan, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. (°53). 

Edward D. Greenwood, M.D., Menninger 
Clinic, Topeka, Kan. (°52) . 

Leah J. Gregg, University of Texas, Aus- 
ton ('53). 

Frances A. Hellebrandt, M.D., Medical 
College of Virginia, Richmond 19, Va. 

(52). 

Romaine P. Mackie, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. ('53). 
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Cecil W. Morgan, Office of the Surgeon 
General, Washington 25, D. C. (54). 

Eugene J. Taylor, New York Times, New 
York 18 (°54). 


Finance 


Chairman: Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge (’52) . 

Ann Finlayson, Public Schools, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. ('54). 

Louis Keller, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis ('54) . 

Leon Kranz, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Hl. (°53). 

Eleanor Metheny, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles (°53) . 


Affiliated Organizations 


Chairman: Ben W. Miller, 15 Coventry 
Road, Baldwin, N.Y. (°54). 

Josephine Christaldi, Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (°54). 

Eva Seen, Oregon State College, Corval- 
('52). 

Carl Trieb, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles (°53). 


Organization Representatives 

State Directors—Ellis Champlin, State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
(54). 

Academy of Physical Education—Mabel 
FE Rugen, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor ('54). 

Phi Delta Pi—Mary E. McCoy, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb, Ill. (53). 

Canadian Physical Education Association 
—John G. Lang, 3460 McTavish Street, 
Montreal, Canada ('53). 

College Physical Education Association— 
E. B. Smith, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Athens ('52) . 

YMCA—Marshall L. Walters, Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. (52). 


Yearbook 


Chairman: Ruth Abernathy, University 
of California, Los Angeles ('54). 

Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. ('52). 

E. C. Davis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles (°53). 

Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton ('54). 

C. O. Jackson, University of Hlinois, Ur- 
bana (‘52). 

G. Ou Romney, University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown ('54). 

C. C. Wilson, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. ('53). 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEES 


Frank S. Stafford Memorial 


Chairman: Simon A. McNeely, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mayhew Derryberry, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Vivian Drenckhahn, N. T. A., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

William L. Hughes, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ben W. Miller, 15 Coventry Road, Bald- 
win, N. Y. 

Robert Yoho, State Department of 
Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Survey 


Coordinator: Ruth Evans* 
Vaughn Blanchard* 
Clifford L. Brownell 
Willard N. Greim 
William L. Hughes 

Leon Kranz 

Clair Langton* 

Helen Manley 

Thomas McDonough 

Carl L. Nordly 


Relationships of Committees 
and Sections 


Chairman: Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Julian W. Smith, State Department of 
Education, Lansing, Mich. 

George Stafford, University of Hlinois, 
Urbana. 


State, District, and National 
Membership 


Central District: (To be appointed) 

Colorado: Vernon L. McHone, Colorado 
A and M College, Fort Collins ('54). 

Towa: Theresa Anderson, 2109 40th 
Street, Des Moines ('52). 

Kansas: Ann Theilen, Wichita High 
School North, Wichita ('53). 

Minnesota: Florence Owens, Board of 
Education, Duluth (54). 

Missouri: George M. Stuber, 629 Bonita, 
Webster Groves (52). 

Nebraska: James Dutcher, Doane College, 
Crete ('53). 

North Dakota: Hazel Detman, Agazzis 
Junior High School, Fargo ('52) . 

South Dakota: Bob Danielson, South Da- 
kota State College, Brookings (53) . 

Wyoming: (To be appointed) 

Eastern District: Nelson Walke, Brooklyn 
College, Bedford Ave. & Ave. H., Brooklyn 
10 (’53). 

Connecticut: Gabrielle Blockley, Instruc- 
tor in Health & Phys. Ed., Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain (54). 

Delaware: Mrs. Beatrice Autman, P. S. 
Dupont School, Wilmington ('52). 

District of Columbia: Elizabeth F. Mols- 
ter, 1237 Lawrence St., N. W., Washington 
17 ('53). 

Maine: Cy Perkins, Bangor High School, 
Bangor ('54). 

Maryland: Andrew T. Norgan, Supv. of 
Physical Education, Dept. of Educ., Balti- 
more 18 (°52). 

Massachusetts: Larry Briggs, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst ('53) . 

New Hampshire: (To be appointed) 

New Jersey: Dorothea Benn, Board of 
Education, Elizabeth (°52). 


*Names starred are only ones which appeared 
in the JourNat last year. 
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New York: (10 be appointed) 

Pennsylvania: Rae Desenberg, 6301 Sher 
wood Road, Philadelphia 31 ('54) . 

Rhode Island: John H. Osterberg, Public 
Schools, Providence ('52) . 

Vermont: George Ratcliffe, Poultney 
High School, Poultney (°53) . 


Midwest District: Randolph Webster, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing (53) . 

Illinois: Barbara Kerch, Community High 
School, Granite City ('54). 

Indiana: Clarence A. Biedenweg, 1230 
South Clinton, Fort Wayne ('52) . 

Michigan: Marie Mordy, 690 W. Phila- 
delphia, Detroit 6 (°53) . 

Ohio: Carl T. Nessley, Ohio University, 
Athens (‘54). 

West Virginia: Robert Jameson, Thomas 
Jefferson Jr. H. S., Charleston (52). 

Wisconsin: (To be appointed) 


Northwest District: Clifford Peek, 11004 
Rivera Road, N. E., Seattle 55 (52). 

Idaho: Howard Weddle, College of 
Idaho, Caldwell ('54). 

Montana: Jane Duffalo, Montana State 
University, Missoula (‘52). 

Oregon: Margaret Greenslade, Vanport 
Ext. Center, North Burgard Street, Port- 
land (53). 

Washington: Mildred Ryan, E. 1328 Lib 
erty Avenue, Spokane ('52). 

Southern District: (To be appointed) 

Alabama: Mrs. C. D. Boaz, Anniston High 
School, Anniston, ('52) . 

Arkansas: Helen Almonrode, State Teach- 
ers College, Conway ('54) . 

Florida: Herman Schnell, University of 
Florida, Gainesville (°53). 

Georgia: Thomas McDonough, Director 
of Physical Education, Emory University 
(52) . 

Kentucky: Edith Pearson, Barrett Jr. 
High School, Louisville ('53) . 

Louisiana: Lucille Carpenter, Ruston 
High School, Ruston ('54). 

Mississippi: J. G. McMurray, Department 
of Physical Education, University of Missis- 
sippi, University (°52) . 

North Carolina: (To be appointed) 

Oklahoma: Carole Haas, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman (°54). 

South Carolina: Lucile Bowers, Spartan- 
burg City Schools, Spartanburg ('52) . 

Tennessee: Ben Plotnicki, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville ('53). 

Texas: Carl E. Tishler, Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Texas 
A & M, College Station ('54) . 

Virginia: Josephine Hubbell, Mary Wash- 
ington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Fredericksburg ('53) . 


Southwest District: Caskey Settle, New Mex- 
ico Highlands University, Las Vegas ('54) . 

Arizona: Jeanne Evans, Arizona State Col- 
lege, Tempe ('53) . 

California: Harry Phillips, 1111 West 
60th Street, Los Angeles 44 ('54). 

Nevada: (To be appointed) 

New Mexico: Arlyne Kilpatrick, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City (53). 

Utah: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah State Agri- 
culture Coilege, Logan ('54) . 
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sional, Semi-Pro ond Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recreo- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized os o hall- 
mark of quolity and unverying 


U.S. Olympic Association 
Representative of AAHPER: 


Vaughn Blanchard, Detroit 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 


Public 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Joint Committee on Athletic Compe- 
tition for Children of Elementary and 
Junior High School Age of the Soci- 
ety of State Directors, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Nation- 
al Council of State Consultants in 
Elementary Education, and AAHPER 


Chairman: Simon McNeely, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Charles Forsythe, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich. 

Martha Gable, Public Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Helen Hartwig, 9027 Eager Road, Apt. 
D, Richmond Heights 27, Mo. 

Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Larry Houston, Public Schools, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Edwina Jones, Public Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


C. H. Maxwell, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Harley Robertson, State Department of 
Education, Olympia, Wash. 

Warren Southworth, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisc. 

Frances Stuart, 3408 Kenwood, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Joint Committee of College Physical 
Education Association, National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, and 
AAHPER 

Representatives of the AAHPER: 

Dudley S. De Groot, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. ('54). 

Thomas McDonough, Emory University, 
Ga. ('52). 

Carl A. Troester, Jr., AAHPER ('53). 


Joint Committee on Standards for 
Interscholastic Athletics for Boys of 
AAHPER, National Federation of 
State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, and National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
Representatives of the AAHPER: 


P. C. Cobb, Dallas Public Schools, Dal- 
las, Tex., Southern ('53). 


Harvey Dickinson, High School, Hins- 
dale, Ill, Midwest (°53). 

Fred V. Hein, AMA 535 No. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., Midwest (°52). 

Simon McNeely, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., Eastern. 

Carl A. Troester, Jr., AAHPER. 

Elmon L. Vernier, Public Schools, Balti 
more, Md., Eastern (‘51). 


Joint Committee on Problems in Ath- 
letics of ASHA and AAHPER 


Representatives of the AAHPER: 

F. W. Cozens, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Louis Keller, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


Joint Committee on Surfacing Meth- 
ods and Materials of the American In- 
stitute of Park Executives, the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society, and the 
AAHPER 


Representatives of the AAHPER: 

John Johnson, Department of Education, 
Des Moines, lowa, Central. 

Harry Thompson, Department of Edu- 
cation, Great Neck, New York, Eastern. 
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The Contributions of Physical Education 


to Recreation 


An American Academy of Physical Education article 


HYSICAL education makes its 
contribution to total education 
through teaching, administering, 
and supervising certain types of edu- 
cational activities. Physical educa- 
tion is difficult to fully differentiate 
from other activities which we teach 
in the schools, colleges, and on the 
playfields. Activities are never whol- 
ly “physical” as in contrast to other 
activities being wholly “mental.” 
Every activity, whether it be playing 
tennis, solving an arithmetic prob- 
lem, playing the piano, or making 
pottery, involves the total organism 
—that is, the physical as well as the 
mental—namely judgment making. 
Physical education can best be il- 
lustrated by the activities which are 
normally carried on in the gymna- 
sium, on the athletic field, the play- 
ground, in the swimming pool, and 
in a closely related sense, the activi- 
ties which are involved in camping, 
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outdoor education, and vacationing. 
These activities! represent the tools 
through which the physical educa- 
tor attempts to accomplish certain 
objectives of education and to attain 
certain types of life adjustments. 


What Is Education? 


As a result of widespread contu- 
sion, terms must be defined. Where 
the name recreation, group work, or 
adult education is used the main 
concept must be closely allied to 
education — education as a process 
or education as a product. The ac- 
companying chart may throw some 
light on relationships. 

It is apparent from the chart that 
education must be thought of in 
terms first as a process and later as 
a product. It also becomes clear that 
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educational objectives cannot be 
compartmentalized. In a large sense 
every activity contributes to every 
outcome of life. Thus, physical edu- 
cation contributes not only to rec- 
reational adjustments but also to 
health, work, safety, and citizenship 
objectives. 


Education as a Process. Educa- 
tion should be a unifying process. A 
child does not use in one activity 
his muscles, in another his “mind” 
and still in another his emotions. 
In any activity, the total educative 
process is a unifying one. This 
breaking down of education into 
physical education, crafts, music, and 
science is a completely adult concept 
and a distracting one. The child is 
endowed with a dynamic drive, a 
skill hunger. The child needs ex- 
perience if he is to have knowledge 
of life; that is, he must have an op- 
portunity to dabble in all types of 
activities. In almost every activity 
area he is learning motor coordina- 
tions, experimenting in science, ac- 
quiring some skill in art, in rhythms 
and at the same time he is learning 
to live with other people and to mas- 
ter many concepts. 

Years ago Luther Burbank so well 
stated this need for experience. He 
said: 

Every child should have mud 
pies, grasshoppers, water-bugs, 
tadpoles, frogs, mud-turtles, el- 
derberries, wild strawberries, 
acorns, chestnuts, trees to climb, 
brooks to wade in, water-lilies, 
woodchucks, bats, bees, butter- 
flies, various animals to pet, hay 
fields, pine cones, rocks to roll, 
sand, snakes, huckleberries, and 
hornets; and any child who has 
been deprived of these has been 
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deprived of the best part of his 
education. 

This does not mean that the child 
should~ be exposed to dangers of 
playing in the street, or that he 
should experience unpleasant things 
merely to get him ready for the grim 
realities of living. But it is through 
this experiencing that the child 
gains control of his faculties. He 
should be exposed to varying experi- 
ences under conditions controlled 
to aid him in interrelating them. 
This educative process goes on in 
the crib, the nursery, the backyard, 
the kindergarten, the school, the col- 
lege, the playground, and the camp. 
In other words, wherever human 
beings live. Whenever the individ- 
ual’s interest can be enlisted, the 
educative process will proceed more 
rapidly and more successtully. 

Education as a Product. Educa- 
tion may also be thought of as a 
series of outcomes or objectives, 
products in other words. As a result 
of these educative processes children 
acquire standards of health, atti- 
tudes which are basic to citizenship 
and character, and they also lay the 
basis for leisure time activities as 
well as work activities. What society 
wants is a well-rounded individual 
possessing organic health, vocation- 
ally adjusted with stimulating lei- 
sure-time pursuits and emotional ad- 
justments as demanded by a demo- 
cratic society. 

Recreation as an Educational 
Objective 

Recreation—the worthy use of lei- 
sure time—becomes one of the prime 
objectives of education and hence of 
physical education. Adequate rec- 
reation with its concept of refresh- 
ment, enjoyment and the making of 
life full from day to day becomes a 
“must” in modern civilization. There 
was a time when it was very difficult 
to distinguish between work and rec- 
reation. It is very difficult at times 
even today. In the past man fished 
or hunted for his food or fished and 
hunted for pure enjoyment and 

there was a very thin line of demar- 
cation. With work becoming, for 
many, more and more routinized, 
and with its accompanying tension 
and tenseness, recreation is needed 
as a balance in the activity program. 


Less than 50 years ago man’s great- 
est enemies were diseases such as tu- 
berculosis, diphtheria, and pneu- 
monia. Today man’s greatest ene- 
mies are heart disease, coronary 
thrombosis, and stomach ulcers—the 
tension disorders. Statistics of the 
U. S. Public Health Service offer 
confirmation: 
In 1900, with only ten states re- 
porting, the ten leading causes 
of death were: (1) pneumonia 
and influenza; (2) tuberculosis; 
(3) diarrhea, enteritis and intes- 
tinal ulcers; (4) heart disease; 
(5) cerebral hemorrhage; (6) 
nephritis (kidney inflamma- 
' tion); (7) accidents; (8) can- 
cer; (9) diphtheria; (10) pre- 
mature birth. Since then, Dr. 
James Crabtree of the Public 
Health Service states that immu- 
nization has laid diphtheria low. 
Better sanitation (including 
fewer flies because of fewer 
horses) has knocked intestinal 
infections, such as diarrhea and 
enteritis off the top list. Sulfa 
-  -drugs and penicillin have taken 
the edge off pneumonia. Tuber- 
culosis has yielded somewhat to 
better treatment and early X- 
ray diagnosis. To take their 
places, non-germ diseases have 
moved up. Last year’s list: (1) 
heart disease; (2) cancer; (3) 
cerebral hemorrhage; (4) neph- 
ritis; (5) pneumonia and influ- 
enza; (6) accidents (except mo- 
tor vehicle); (7) tuberculosis; 
(8) diabetes; (9) premature 
birth; (10) motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 
The Belonging and Achieving 
Status 
One of the most basic needs of 
man is to feel the importance of his 
life. To do this he must feel that he 
belongs, that he is needed in the 
group, that he is appreciated. This 
is a fundamental! need of children. 
This belonging concept can be 
achieved through work or through 
fundamental achievement in recre- 
ation, particularly sports and games. 
Man Needs Work. Throughout 
history, the workman has been an 
honored member of society. That 
which he creates in work and in him- 
self are inseparable. An eighteenth 
century craftsman says, “No hand- 
craft with our art can compare. For 
pots are made of what the potters 
are. 
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All work in primitive life is crafts- 
manship. All work forms are con- 
ventionalized into beauty. All work 
is social and all work has magical 
or mystical implications. Material 
upon which one works is never dead 
stuff. The earth where one ploughs 
and reaps is a living titanic being; 
its soil is the body of God. The emo- 
tions of the worker pass into the fab- 
ricated product. Beyond the resis- 
tant stone or wood is a resisting or 
co-operating will. 

In ways that no material tech- 
nology can hint of, the worker's 
quality and intensity of life are con- 
trolling in the technological process, 
and give predestination to his imple- 
ment of peace or war, to the seed 
which he plants, to the house which 
he builds. Hence, in preparing for 
work, the primitive uses invocation, 
song, magic, spells, purifications of 
body and soul—the concentration of 
the whole nature, of all the creative 
powers. The worker must be an 
athlete and a magician in body and 
in soul. 

It is from this high point, occu- 
pied during tens of thousands of 
years, not perhaps amid all, but 
amid many races, that work—any 
and all industrial operation—has 
declined to the unintegrated, repeti- 
tious, physically void, indifferently 
objective manipulations of today. 
This devolution can neither be re- 
versed nor regretted, but it can be 
acknowledged and compensated for 
in other phases of life. 

Man Needs Recreation. Here it 
becomes necessary to give some defi- 
nition of recreation. In the broadest 
sense, it could be thought of in terms 
of anything which the individual 
does in his leisure time. This, how- 
ever, would not be a satisfactory 
educational explanation. It would 
not be a qualitative definition. Many 
of the things which the individual 
does in his leisure might be quite 
useless, some even are anti-social. 

Ideally, recreation must be thought 
of as a creative procedure, as an op- 
portunity for the individual to 
achieve and to establish a sense of 
significance and belonging. As work 
becomes mechanized and routinized 
and no longer furnishes the individ- 
ual an opportunity for creative ex- 
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perience, then recreation is the name 
which we give those activities which 
provide man with a spiritual outlet 


for creativity. This does not mean 
that man must paint a picture to ap- 
preciate one or weave a rug or make 
pottery to appreciate crafts or write 
a play to appreciate drama. It does, 
however, mean that the value of the 
recreational activity is in terms of the 
individual's ability to relate himself 
to the product. If the painting or 
the pottery or the drama symbolize 
some of man’s hopes, desires and 
ideals, this may become truly recrea- 
tional. On the other hand, if these 
activities are merely ways for pass- 
ing time which would otherwise be 
monotonous, the value is very slight. 


Modern Man’s Recreational 
Habits 

When leisure time is available, 
there is a tendency for the individ- 
ual to become a mere looker-on at 
creations which have given other 
men satisfaction in producing. Phys- 
ical education assumes an active pro- 
gram. In order to give man a full- 
ness of life through leisure, society 
must help him to provide more for 
himself than just gadgets, more than 
just opportunities to attend gladi- 
torial contests. Man must have op- 
portunities to express himself in 
creative activities which appear to 
have significance. 

Despite the tremendous role 
which is played by the movies, radio, 
printed thrillers, and spectator 
sports in our leisure-time world, 
these activities fail to supply the in- 
gredients which a fulfilling recrea- 
tional activity should have. 

Nowhere in the whole realm of 
recreational activities are there as 
many acceptable, socially approved 
struggles as in the play of the chiid 
and the recreation of the adult. A 
large percentage of challenges is in- 
cluded in the category of physical 
education activities. The child at 
his hopscotch, the runner stealing 
second base, the basket shot from a 
sharp angle, the 20-foot putt that 
dropped, the last minute goal that 
was kicked or the puck-shot that 
broke the tie—all of these have giv- 
en and will continue to give thrill. 

Such thrills carry young and old 
into a myriad of indoor contests and 


to the play fields and forests. They 
take men to the tropics and to the 
Arctic. Men endure hardships in 
long travel and in lonely cabins, de- 
void of modern accommodations 
and comforts; they fight heat, cold, 
flies, and poisonous snakes in order 
to find thrills. Rob man of this 
heritage, and you take from him one 
of the great urges to live. 


Physical Education and 
Democracy 

The sports and games so promi- 
nent in our physical education pro- 
gram offer a perfect pattern for dem- 
ocratic living, for the training of 
citizenship, and for the building of 
character. This does not assume 
that all physical education activities 
are character-building. They are 
character-building only where prop- 
er leadership is provided. But the 
pattern fits. 

Every organized game has its rules 
which not oniy protect the individ- 
ual but also free him. Once rules 
have been established, the individ- 
ual must have persistency, depend- 
ability, and voluntary enthusiasm 
for living up to the conditions under 
which the game is played. In addi- 
tion to helping make the rules and 
living up to them, the individual 
must also make a positive contribu- 
tion in the way of achievement. He 
must be skilled. 

If, throughout the whole adminis- 
tration of physical education, lead- 
ers could keep the concept of char- 
acter-building and of training to live 
in a democracy foremost in their 
minds, this field would become a 
most important laboratory for the 
development of citizenship. 

More and more, youth is being 
judged upon the basis of what he 
can achieve. Jefferson talked about 
an “aristocracy of virtue” in which 
anyone could belong who was de- 
serving. Probably no one area of 
educational or community life is as 
free from prejudices of race, reli- 
gion, or creed as is the field of sports. 
If the individual can run, jump, 
pitch, hit, or row, he has status. No- 
where has the United States been so 
represented by a cross-section of all 
men as in this field. Over the years 
there has been a mixture of Smiths, 
Browns, Murphys, McGraws, Di- 
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Maggios, Sarazens, Luckmans, Gold- 
bergs, Danowitzes, and Robinsons. 
Why? Because they can perform. 


Contributions of Physical 
Education to Recreation 

The early play life of children, 
much of which is in the area of phys- 
ical education, offers some signifi- 
cant contributions to the recreation 
of the adult. Much of the play of 
children in establishing body co-or- 
dinations would be considered in 
the large area known as _ physical 
education. In play activities, the 
child is experimenting. He is estab- 
lishing neural patterns which will 
carry on through life. He is estab- 
lishing patterns of behavior which 
will be fundamental in later years. 
The period from 4 to 14 has often 
been referred to as the “‘skill-learn- 
ing” decade. Many of the recrea- 
tional habits of adults have their 
roots firmly planted in these early 
years. Unless youth be golden, old 
age is drought. 

Sports and Games in Adult Ree- 
reation. The sports and the games 
learned in the physical education 
program should assume a large place 
in adult behavior. Golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, and handball—with all the 
related areas of fishing, hunting, 
canoeing, hiking, and camping— 
make up a major part of man’s rec- 
reational life. Much of the expo- 
sure to these activities is‘of the “too 
little and too late” formula. If skills 
can be developed early enough in 
order that there may be satisfaction 
in achievement, these physical edu- 
cation - recreational activities will 
carry on through life. When the in- 
dividual can no longer be an active 
participant, the watching of skill 
performances has a satisfying, but 
somewhat limited, value. 

Basis for Other Recreational 
Activities. Health and physical fit- 
ness are fundamental to man’s doing 
significant work or enjoyable recrea- 
tion. Physical education has its con- 
tribution to make through this 
health phase. If a man can keep in 
vigorous physical condition, he will 
be able to enjoy golf and all of the 
various types of outdoor recreation- 
al activities well into the later years 
of his life, providing he has mas- 
tered the skills at an early age. This 
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possible contribution of physical 
education to recreation is often over- 
looked by the teachers, by the learn- 
ers, and by the general public, and, 
therefore one of the most important 
contributions is left untouched. 


The Unfinished Business of Life 

Life will be full when there are 
significant things yet to do. Retire- 
ment for the person who has no 
cause to serve means boredom. 
Therefore, significant life work and 
scintillating recreational hobbies be- 
come significant objectives. If stand- 
ards in work and recreation as a re- 
sult of physical education activities 
or other activities can be well set, 
man can look forward to “the last of 
life, for which the first was made.” 

Such ideals constitute the essence 
of life. The unfinished business of 
life is life itself. When unfinished 
business ends, life dies. This ob- 
servation is as true of societies as it 
is of individuals. The shattered 
condition of society today is confus- 
ing and baffling. Many of the things 
which were taken for granted or as- 
sumed were settled have returned 
for reconsideration. The danger is 
that these new problems will either 
not be faced frankly or will be met 
with cynicism or even bitterness. The 
danger is that hope or faith will be 
lost. 

If amidst these unfinished tasks, 
people can set compasses by some 
unchanging standards they will 
emerge triumphant. At least some 
if not all standards will center 
around the respect for personality— 
all personalities. Respect for person- 
ality carries with it the freedom- 
obligation thesis: freedom of the in- 
dividual to express himself in speech 
or art forms, freedom of opportu- 
nity for all to acquire the good 
things of life, freedom of research, 
freedom to pursue truth, and to 
base conclusions on it; obligation to 
respect the personality of another, 
all others, and willingness to abide 
by law, self-approved law, if we are 
free men. 

In physical education, activities 
are carried on in groups—people 
playing under rules. It is easy to 
recognize merit. Under good leader- 
ship, democratic ideals can be 
achieved. 
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Within a co-operative framework 
of law, or the rules of a game, which 
involves obligation and loyalty to 
the group, all men are free to com- 
pete for the good things of life. If, 
amid the confusion of unfinished 
tasks, we in physical education can 
set our course toward such worthy 
goals, and recreation is one of them, 
democracy is guaranteed and leisure 


time will be an enricher of life. It 
should be encouraging to remem- 
ber that when life ceases to be a 
tidal wave of unfinished tasks in 
work or leisure, it dies. Yet it need 
not die. 

A life that is crowded with crea- 
tive challenges will have fullness and 
never be evaluated in terms of the 
number of years lived. 
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ForMations, defenses, plays, tricks, rules 
—not to mention officials and officiating— 
all are thoroughly cussed and discussed 
when coaches get together. Generally, how- 
ever, they avoid bringing up the topic clos- 
est to their hearts—football’s secret weapon. 

Occasionally a brave man will speak. “So 
what if you do know our plays? Won't do 
you much good unless—,” then he comes 
out with the magic words, “unless you know 
our signal system.” 

Many coaches feel, deep down inside, 
that their own particular signal system is a 
big factor in winning or losing. 


Optional Signal System 

I shall explain the signal system I found 
to be the most successful. It was used in 
6-man football, but I’m sure an experiment- 
minded 11-man coach can develop a similar 
plan. Let's refer to the complete system as 
the optional signal system. There are two 
parts, the signal for the snap and the ball 
handling signal. 

For the Snap. Simultaneous co-ordina- 
tion necessary for quick starting plays is 
greatly affected by the signal used. Our 
quarterback calls rhythmic numbers, in nu- 
merical sequence, from one to i0—12 
counts each 5 seconds. Any number beyond 
2 can be the signal number. That number 
is not a starting signal. 

Psychologists, and others, have proved ex- 
perimentally that reaction time is shortened 
by the use of rhythmic signals which facili- 
tate anticipation. A boy waiting at a high 
peak of tension, holding back his first 
movement until a pre-arranged number is 
called, is just as likely to start late as he is 
to get into motion too soon. Split-second 
co-operation between 6 or 11 players is 
practically impossible. Change the mean- 
ing of that pre-arranged signal and you re- 
duce tension. 

Therefore, for starting purposes, the set 
number means complete your first imove- 
ment—for backs and linemen, the first 
step; for center, the snap. 

The ball hits the quarterback’s hands ex- 
actly the same instant each moving player's 
starting foot hits the ground. A referee 
would have to have ultra-split-second judg- 
ment to say who was in motion first. Con- 
stant, conscientious signal practice of this 
type results in fast, quick, co-ordinated 
starts by the team as a unit. 
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FOOTBALL’S SECRET WEAPON 


by GEORGE L. HENDERSON 
Athletic Director, Mansfield High School, Mansfield, |! 


Ball Handling. The ball handling, or 
optional, part of the system calls which side 
of the line a running play will go through 
or around. A basid play is decided upon in 
the huddle. Each basic running play has 
two options, right or left. 

Our basic line plunge play is illustrated 
in Diagram 1. The ends block out. Both 
halfbacks sprint forward, through their re- 
spective holes. The center blocks opposite 
the signal. 
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Diacram | 
The signal, “Hike, one, two, three . . .,” 
or “Ready, hike, one, two, three . . .,” in- 


dicates which side the ball is to go. “Hike, 
one, two, three . . .” means to the right; 
“Ready, hike, one, two, three . . .,” to the 
left. 

We used the “Y” formation illustrated 
because the quarterback is in better posi- 
tion for the optional flip. During a “hike” 
play he pivots a quarter turn to the right, 
giving to the right half back. When the 
signal is “ready, hike” he pivots the same, 
fakes to the right half, grips the ball in the 
fingers of his right hand, swings it down 
and back past his thigh, and flips the ball 
straight back to the left half who picks it 
out of the air. During this play it’s neces- 
sary for the left half to hold up a step, 
waiting for the ball. 

The optional line plunge is not a power 
play. It depends on two factors for success 
—a quick, co-ordinated start and deception. 
This play has been, by far, our best ground 
gainer. 

The quarterback usually calls options by 
watching the defensive center. If that play- 
er lines up to right of center, he calls, 
“Ready, hike, one, two, three, four .. .” 
If the starting signal is four, the ball should 
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hit his hands as he calls the number. At 
the same instant the right halfback and 
the ends complete their first step. 

The quarterback pivots, fakes, and flips. 
The left halfback picks the ball out of the 
air and plunges through the line, cutting 
to his right once he’s through the hole. 
The complete play, including blocking as- 
signments against a 3-2-1, is shown in Dia- 
gram 2. 
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DIAGRAM 2 


Advantages of the System 


It’s almost impossible for the defensive 
center to outguess these plays, because the 
options are called away fro. where he 
lines up. Occasionally a defensive center 
will jump to the other side of center as 
the ball is hiked. After watching such a 
maneuver, a clever quarterback can soon 
figure out when this is going to happen. 

Boys seem to like optional signals. For 
one thing, they have only half as many ba- 
sic plays to learn, each with two options 
Once they catch on to the “hike” and 
“ready hike” system they learn plays fast. 

I used this system for two consecutive 
seasons, against the same opponents, and 
none of them caught on. Evidently there 
isn’t a noticeable difference, to the defen 
sive team, between hearing “hike” and 
“ready hike.” If opponents do catch on, 
it’s a simple matter to change the optional 
greatly affected by the signal used. Our 
signal. The system also works for passing 
plays. 

When the tackling isn’t so good, the 
blocking terrible, and spirits are low, put 
life into the team with a new secret weapon. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


ments following head blows Jokl rea- 
sons that when a hard blow is struck 
on the chin the skull bones and es- 
pecially the anterior rim of the fora- 
men magnum, impart the blow to 
the front (ventral) surface of the 
lower pons and upper medulla. The 
medulla is consequently thrown 
backward in a contrecoup  eftect, 
against the posterior rim of the fora- 
men magnum for a second slap on 
its dorsal surface. 

In 1944 Dr. Magoun of North- 
western University discovered very 
sensitive depressor nerve centers in 
the medullary portion of the brain 
stem which when stimulated cause 
complete suppression of muscle tone 
and all other reflexes in neck, arms, 
trunk, and legs. Jokl’s contrecoup 
interpretation of the knockout is 
thus provided with a new explana- 
tion for the muscular collapse that 
usually accompanies it. 

Experiments by Dr. Scott at the 
University of Chicago (1940) pro- 
vide another important fact. When 
dogs were struck a sharp blow to the 
head, pressure within the skull (in- 
tracranial pressure) rose from a nor- 
mal of about 10 mm. to 300, or even 
400 mm. of mercury for a fraction 
of a second. This was followed by 
unconsciousness lasting five or more 
minutes. The dogs lost consciousness 
also when intracranial pressure was 
momentarily raised to the same level 
by other methods. Scott attributes 
the loss of consciousness to the ane- 
mia suffered by cortex cells when 
the high intracranial pressure mo- 
mentarily shuts off their supply of 
blood. 

Where vessels enter the 
brain, they run for considerable dis- 
tances in a tunnel lined by a deli- 
cate pia mater and arachnoid mem- 
branes that cover the brain. This 
tunnel is called the perivascular 
space or Virchow-Robin space. Even 
before Scott made his observations 
several neurologists assumed that 
compression of the skull by a blow 
drives cerebrospinal fluid down into 
these tunnels to congest and perhaps 
tear the delicate vessels that branch 
off to enter the brain tissue through 
the sides of the tunnel. 

A theory of unconsciousness based 
on anemia following a blow to the 


blood 
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head must reckon with the special 
effect of ramming cerebrospinal fluid 
into these perivascular spaces under 
the tremendous cerebrospinal pres- 
sures observed by Scott. Frequently 
small hemorrhages are found in the 
Virchow-Robin spaces following con- 
cussion. Martland (1928) believes 
that the attendant destruction of 
brain tissue is the cause of “punchi- 
ness” which remains to be discussed. 

When a Man Becomes Punchy. 
“Punchdrunkenness,” or “dementia 
pugilistica,” is generally attributed 
to an accumulation of small brain 
injuries. These may be direct con- 
tusions or lacerations of brain tissue 
or destruction in the wake of pete- 
chial (pin-point) hemorrhages. Such 


‘Businesslibe, he?” 


Reprinted by special permission of the Saturday 
Evening Post. Copyright 4/7/51 by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. 


hemorrhages have been postulated 
in the corpus striatum to account for 
Parkinsonian changes such as coarse 


tremor, muscular rigidity, fixed 
mask-like facial expression, slow 
speech, and slow shuffling gait, that 
often characterize the “punchdrunk” 
individual. 

Injuries to the cortex and subcor- 
tical areas also follow head injuries 
of all kinds, and Halstead (1947) 
points out that the frontal lobes suf- 
fer most often. He concludes from 
Holbourns’ experiments with gelatin 
models of the brain fitted into hu- 
man skulls “that concussive blows 
inducing rotational shear to any part 
of the skull tend to produce selective 
damages to the cortex of the frontal 
lobes. The middle and hind parts 
of the brain are apparently well 
damped to blows while the frontal 
poles shear across the sphenoidal 
ridge, tearing meninges and_ brain 
substance and inducing hemor- 


rhage.” (These structures are pic- 
tured in the present writer's article 
“Boxing—Legalized Murder?” 
1950.) 

Dr. Sheldon and others (1946) re- 
placed the bony skull caps of mon- 
keys with transparent lucite domes. 
These permitted taking high-speed 
motion pictures of the brain while 
blows were struck against the skull, 
weeks after the monkeys were com- 
pletely recovered from the opera- 
tion. The pictures showed unmis- 
takably that the brain wobbles, 
slides and twists inside the skull in 
response to variously directed blows. 
This is direct evidence that the 
brain moves in ways postulated for 
the shearing effect described by 
Halstead. 

Injuries to the frontal lobes pro- 
duce alterations of personality that 
in many ways resemble those found 
in “punchdrunk” persons. Halstead 
has developed a battery of tests that 
detect injuries to those lobes. Per- 
sons whose frontal lobes have been 
surgically removed regularly get un- 
favorable scores these tests, 
whereas removal of similar masses of 
brain tissue from other portions of 
the cerebral hemisphere does not 
usually result in poor scores. 

It is an astonishing fact that per- 
sons who suffered “closed-head” in- 
juries due to falls, bumps, etc. with- 
out skull fracture, often showed, as 
much impairment by the Halstead 
tests as patients whose frontal lobes 
had actually been taken out. 

There is growing evidence that 
such frontal lobe injury “impairs 
the social capacity of the individual 
permanently.” Halstead further 
states, “A delay interval of weeks or 
months may transpire between the 
time of injury and the onset of be- 
havioral abnormalities.” The nature 
of the final abnormality may in part 
be conditioned by the person’s pre- 
injury “personality structures.” 

Griinthal (1936) assembled the 
clinical history and post mortem 
findings of 17 cases of brain injury, 
13. accompanied by skull fracture 
due to falls, blows, and crushing. He 
concludes that blows and falls cause 
much more damage than crushing. 
In five cases the brain injury was 
neither at the site of the skull frac- 
ture nor the blow. In most instances 
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(13 of the 17) the frontal lobes suf- 
fered the damage. Of greatest sig- 
nificance to us is the fact that these 
men lived for varying periods up to 
27 years after being injured and 
showed a great variety of signs and 
symptoms, among them: moodiness, 
weakmindedness, dullness, hyperirri- 
tability, irresponsibility, forgetful- 
ness, excessive and abnormal sex be- 
havior, apathy, chronic fatigue, with- 
drawal, slow speech, slow and dis- 
turbed thought power, headaches, 
dizziness, epileptic attacks, homicid- 
al and suicidal tendencies. In later 
years they were frequently misdiag- 
nosed by physicians and specialists as 
psychotic, neurotic, malinger, simu- 
lated feeblemindedness, and ‘“‘com- 
pensation hunters.” In each instance 
sufficient brain damage was found on 
autopsy to leave no question as to 
the cause. 

Almost everyone who has observed 
many boxers and football players 
can recall some unusually bright and 
promising lad who “lost something” 
after a head injury. Now just a bit 
touchy, cantankerous, moody, easily 
excitable, socially unrestrained, or 
given to boisterous exaggeration, he 
may lack power of concentration, 
slip in his grades, display tendency 
to circular repetition in conversa- 
tion, display illogical or fuzzy think- 
ing in arguments, have occasional 
lapses of memory or loss of direction 
in a conversation. There may be 
other reasons for such peculiarities 
of behavior, but in a special way 
they are signs of frontal lobe injury 
which has been demonstrated to fol- 
low head blows of the kind suffered 
in boxing and occasionally in foot- 
ball. 


Arguments That Miss the Point 


Much has been done to clean up 
boxing and make it safe. Such efforts 
should not be disparaged, neither 
should they be valued above their 
real worth. 

Three-Round Bouts. The short- 
ening of bouts to three rounds re- 
duces the likelihood of contestants 
becoming fatigued, but it does not 
prevent the hardest blows that are 
thrown when boxers are fresh. The 
February 6, 1951 death of 16-year- 
old Golden Gloves contender, John 
Shoddy, at Fort Wayne in the first 


minute of the first round, that of 
13 year old David Zimmerman after 
3 one-minute rounds in Kent, Min- 
nesota, on February 14, 1951, that 
of Dixon Walker of the University 
of Maryland in his first round in a 
dual meet with Catholic University, 
March 3, 1946, must embarrass the 
three-round argument. 

Heavy Gloves. Heavy gloves are 
said to be like pillows. No one can 
be hurt by them. The official report 
on the death of Donald Eberhardt 
in recreational boxing at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico on November 
30, 1949 states that I4-ounce gloves 
were used. 

Helmets. Head gears or helmets 
are currently heralded as saviors of 
the boxing sport. Col. Harvey L. 
“Heinie” Miller, a professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Maryland and coach of the Univer- 
sity’s boxing team, recently was re- 
ported by Povich (1951) to have 
sponsored the introduction of hel- 
mets for boxing in the District of 
Columbia where he is also a boxing 
commissioner. 

Professor Miller's strongest argu- 
ment in favor of the helmet is that 
it prevents the “cheap technical 
knockouts you get when fights are 
stopped because of cut eyebrows.” 
This helmet which weighs only 6 
ounces is promised not to prevent 
knockouts. This claim was promptly 
substantiated when three of. four 
bouts in the Sonny Boy West me- 
morial bill, all fully helmeted, ended 
in knockouts. Apparently audience 
and promoters were pleased. They 
saw no blood and the brain damage 
done by the knockout was obliging- 
ly concealed by a cranium, a scalp, 
and a helmet. 

Medical Attention. Careful and 
expert medical services before the 
bout and at ringside—even electro- 
encephalograms, are frequently en- 
trusted with making boxing a sale 
sport. The best a physician can do 
is to keep an unfit man from boxing 
or stop a bout when a fit man has 
been hurt. 

Where else except in war does 
medical talent permit itself to be 
associated in like manner with a 
practice that is calculated to produce 
damage to human flesh? A doctor 
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peering into the eyes oi a boy and 
then permitting him to fight one 
more round to his death has recent- 
ly exposed the futility of medical 
supervision to millions of America’s 
television audience. 

In two years 26 University of Wis- 
consin boxers reported being tem- 
porarily dazed 38 times in supervised 
matches; but the attending physici- 
ans were able to identify this con- 
dition by their objective criteria in 
only nine instances. (Brown, p. 12). 
If this can and did happen under 
the most careful and extended medi- 
cal supervision ever given boxing, 
need more be said? 

Comparison With Other Sports. 
Some people argue that boxing is 
safer than football and some other 
sports. They cite statistics of lower 
accident rates in boxing. It is hard 
to imagine a person naive enough to 
be impressed by this argument. 

In boxing it is no accident for a 
man to receive skin lacerations or to 
be beaten into unconsciousness. It 
is on purpose. Bodily injuries taken 
for granted in boxing are reported 
as accidents in other sports. There 
they are accidents because these 
other sports reflect the enlighten- 
ment of our civilization. The social 
implications of this atypical sport 
and the relative deadliness of boxing 
and other sports have been discussed 
elsewhere by this writer in an article 
(1945) and in a recorded public 
debate (1950). 

Suffice it to say here that, based 
on deaths per 100,000 participants, 
professional boxing is 83 times more 
deadly than high school football and 
50 times more deadly than college 
football. There have been no deaths 
due to injury sustained in_profes- 
sional football for 30 years. Since 
amateur boxers are not registered, 
rate figures cannot be calculated for 
them. Boxing is the only remaining 
sport in which the primary purpose 
is to inflict bodily punishment and 
damage, preferably to the head, on 
the opponent, and the audience 
waxes enthusiastic in proportion to 
the amount of such damage inflicted. 


One New Rule Can Save Boxing 


For some never-mentioned reason, 
punching below the belt is the un- 
pardonable sin of boxing. Boxers 
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are reminded by rules, coaches, and 
officials that low blows are taboo. 

What is so dangerous about a low 
blow? Though painful, it does not 
kill. Musculature in this area can 
be developed to withstand blows; 
there are adequate devices to pro- 
tect the genital organs; and in the 
event of serious injury, abdominal 
damage would be relatively easy to 
repair. 

None of these things can be said 
of head blows. Blows to the head 
too often have caused death; the 
brain cannot be trained to with- 
stand damage; there is no adequate 
device to protect the head against 
brain damage; and in the event of 
brain injury repair is not possible. 
One wonders what perversion of hu- 
man reason or emotion would de- 
clare the area below the belt invio- 
late and at once sanction the head 
as a main target! Surely, even a 
boxer’s success depends more on in- 
tactness of what is in his head. 

A single new rule would take box- 
ing out of the fire of most criticism. 
Create a second-foul line at the 
shoulder level. A boxer who strikes 
his opponent above this line should 
be disqualified. At the University of 
Michigan this writer was told that 
new scoring rules have been adopted. 
A body blow now counts two points. 
With body blows worth more than 
head blows boxing has become differ- 
ent. This may be an intermediate 
step, but only the second-foul line 
is the final answer. 


Who Will Tell Them? 


Mrs. Matz of Lake Crystal, Minne- 
sota, whose 17-year-old son was 
killed in an amateur bout, permits 
this quotation from her letter to the 
writer. “I did not know the danger 
in boxing and I’m sure my son 
never did either. It would be much 
fairer for men who put these boxing 
bouts on to explain to these young 
lads the real danger in boxing. . . . 
Can't this sport be stopped?” 

Under date of August 17, 1944, 
Abe Greene, Commissioner and 
Chairman of the National Boxing 
Association is quoted in the New 
Orleans States as follows: “A con- 
stant beating about the head induces 
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in a fighter the stage known general- 
ly as punchdrunkenness.—Oftimes a 
fighter may be in great shape out- 
wardly, but he may be suffering any 
one of a number of impairments. 
His sight might be in danger. His 
head may be damaged by heavy 
blows in the past which have caused 
a series of smaller hemorrhages and 
concussions. His nerve system may 
be jolted by past knockouts. This 
impairment may not show in a 
superficial examination.” 

J. H. Harang, a successful boxer, 
manager, and referee, about 1915, 
wrote as follows: “I once wrote a 
letter to the paper about 35 years 
ago, defending boxing, because I 
liked it like many other immature 
minds, when someone knocked this 
‘sport’; and I have been sorry ever 
since. . . . Abe Greene says boxing 
needs a doctor, what it needs is an 
undertaker.” 

Francis J. Connell, C.S.S.R. (1950) 
quoting Damen from Theologia 
Moralis, Rome, 1947, concludes that 
“even boxing” is so often accom- 
panied by injury that it may “easily 
assume sinful features.” He says, “It 
is difficult to reconcile prizefighting, 
as we have it today, with Catholic 
principles of morality. This 
opinion may seem somewhat severe 
in view of the widespread conviction 
of the American people that prize- 
fighting is a ‘good clean sport.’ Yet, 
it is dificult to see how any other 
interpretation of the fifth command- 
ment can be given.” 

Our own Association and the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and 
AMA have at various times made 
recommendations against boxing in 
schools but neither group has gone 
on record against boxing as an out- 
of-school activity. The voice of 
sportswriters, parents, the clergy and 
even ex-boxers is rising in protest 
against the sport. Is it not time for 
professionally trained physical edu- 
cators, health educators and recrea- 
tion leaders who offer nation-wide 
professional leadership these 
fields to make an official pronounce- 
ment of their stand relative to box- 
ing wherever practiced? Are we un- 
willing to face opposition of the 
vested interests? If we fail the young 
men of America, who will tell them? 
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fluences of the Brain Stem Reticular For- 
mation, Science 100: 549 (1944) and 
Physiol. Rev. 30: 459 (1950). 


Martland, H. S., Punch Drunk, J.4.M.A. 
91: 1103 (1928) . 

Povich, Shirley, Helmets to Stop Murder, 
Parade (Sunday newspaper supplement) , 
February 11, 1951. 


Scott, W. W., Physiology of Concussion, 
Arch., Neur. and Psychiat. 43: 270, 1940. 


Shelden, C. H., R. H. Pudenz, and J. S. 
Restarski, The Lucite Calvarium—A 
Method for Direct Observation of The 
Brain, I1-Cranial Trauma and _ Brain 
Movement, Research Project X-182, Re- 
port No. 2, National Naval Medical Cen- 
ter, Bethesda, Md., Jan. 28, 1946. 


Steinhaus, Arthur H, Boxing in High 
School, J. of H.P.E., 15, J] 368 (1944). 
Steinhaus, Arthur H., Abe J. Greene, and 
Theodore Granik, Is Boxing Legalized 
Murder? Proc. American Forum of the 
Air, XIII No. 23, Pub. by Ransdell, Inc., 

Wash. 18, D. C. 


Steinhaus, Arthur H., and Hartzell Spence, 
Boxing—Legalized Murder—? Look Mag- 
azine, 14, Jan. 3, 1950. 

The author is indebted also to Nat 
Fleischer, Editor of Ring Magazine, several 
physicians, and numerous ex-boxers, both 
professional and amateur, for data and 
viewpoints that for various reasons cannot 
otherwise be acknowledged. 


STOP WATCH REPAIRS 
3 to 5 days service 
Free estimates if desired. 


NATIONAL STOP WATCH CO. 


821 Locust St., Des Moines, lowa 
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Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education, 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Central District Convention 


The annual Central District Convention 
will be held in Topeka, March 26-29. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the Topeka 
Municipal Auditorium. 

Miss Mabel J. Shirley, St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn., president of the Central 
District, is arranging the program. She 
recently returned from Norway where she 
studied for a year under a Fulbright award. 

Following is a list of the section officers: 
Camping: Sue Tinker, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, chairman; George 
Hawkes, Rosedale High School, Kansas 
City, Kan., secretary; City Directors Gene 
Aldrich, Public Schools, St. Paul, Minn., 
chairman; P. E. Michelson, City Schools, 
Fargo, N. D., secretary; Dance: Jean Bur- 
gess, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Fall, chairman; Eunice Kagin, Public 
Schools, University City, Mo., secretary; 
Health: Beulah Gregoire, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, chairman; Thomas E. 
Smith, Moorehead State Teachers, Moore- 
head, Minn., secretary; Men’s Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics: Mickey Evans, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, chairman; 
Walter Mikols, Kansas University, Law- 
rence, secretary; Public Schools: Clarence 
Koob, Jefferson Junior High School, Dubu- 
que, Iowa, chairman; Glenn Melvey, Fargo 
Public Schools, Fargo, N. D., secretary; 
Recreation: Larry Heeb, Director of Recre- 
ation, Lawrence, Kan., chairman; Kathryn 
Krieg, Recreation Commission, Municipal 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, secretary; Re- 
search: Frank Sills, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Chairman; Peter Everett, Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, secretary; Teach- 
ers Education: Jim R. Clark, Iowa State 
Teachers, Cedar Falls, chairman; A. Gwen- 
dolyn Drew, Washington University, St. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Leuis, Mo., secretary; Therapeutics: Carlos 
Wear, University Nebraska, Lincoln, chair- 
man; Charles Heilman, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Lowa, secretary; Women’s Phys- 
ical Education and Athletics: Maxine Wil- 
liams, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
chairman; and, Lortaine Coleman, Junior 
High School, Moorehead, Minn., secretary 
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Carl Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


Pennsylvania Elmer B. Cottrell 


Health Education Workshops 


In Pennsylvania last summer 200 persons 
attended health education workshops. The 
purpose of the workshops was to help 
teachers, school nurses, health educators, 
school administrators, nutritionists, dental 
hygienists, and others interested in health 
to do a more effective job in meeting the 
health needs of their homes, schools, and 
communities. Some sponsors of the work- 
shops were: Division of Public Health Edu- 
cation, Department of Health; Division of 
Community Service, Bureau of Mental 
Health, Department of Welfare; Division 
of Health and Physical Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; and Pennsyl- 
vania Tuberculosis and Health Society. 

The program of health education work- 
shops in Pennsylvania has grown from one 
three-week workshop at Pennsylvania State 
College in 1945 to four for elementary 
school teachers and school nurses, and one 
for secondary school teachers, school nurses, 
and community leaders in 1951. The four 
elementary school health education work- 
shops were conducted by Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania State College, and the 
State Teachers Colleges at Slippery Rock 
and West Chester. The “Pilot” secondary 
school health education workshop was con- 
ducted by Pennsylvania State College. 
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Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind 


Maura Conlisk 


Scottish Field Hockey Touring Team 


The Field Hockey Club of the Women’s 
Recreation Association at Illinois State 
Normal University is one of two university 
hockey clubs that will be hostess to the 
Scotiand Field Hockey Touring Team this 
month. An exhibition match will be played 
on the campus October 16. 

The group will consist of 15 players and 
an umpire-manager. The majority are 
teachers of physical education, two are 
medical doctors, one is the director of Phys 
ical Education at University College in 
Dundee. All are college graduates and are 
expert players, many having played on 
touring teams representing Scotland on 
other tours. They are being brought to 
this country by the United States Field 
Hockey Association. Persons interested in 
bringing a group to view the match may 
contact Dr. Esther French, sponsor of the 
student hockey club, or Miss Marie Greve, 
student chairman. Schools or colleges in 
the area may avail themselves of the coach- 
ing services of the Scottish team members. 


Hockey Club Organized 


Sixteen women graduates of Illinois State 
Normal University are organizing a field 
hockey club. The membership will also 
include girls from the student body at 
Normal. A constitution is being drafted 
and will be presented at the first meeting 
in the fall when a name will be chosen, 
colors for the team decided upon, and 
practice days and games with other teams 
scheduled. 

The hockey field at the University will 
be used for practice sessions, and equip- 
ment will be borrowed from the University. 
Women interested in joining the club may 
write to Mary Alderson, 6201 South Arte- 
sian St., Chicago 29. 


Fall Workshops 


Two workshops for GAA advisers and 
student representatives will be sponsored 
by the League this fall. Miss Geraldine 
Rennert, executive secretary has announced 
that the first one will be held October 27 
at the Lakeview High School in Decatur. 
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The name that stands for 
over 60 years of experience 
in functional design and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P50 for New Catalogue 


1612 Broadway, at 429th St., New York 
dgencies in Principal Cities 
New York ¢ Boston ¢ Chicago 


Los Angeles * Hollywood « San Francisco 


Don't Let ATHLETE'S FooT 


Bench YOUR Players! — 


ALTA-C BUILDS MORE 


EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


in baseball, track, swimming 
acd any sports competition, 
HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
] efficiency of your entire team. 


Here’s the Sound Tested 
NI Program for ATHLETE’S 
FOOT Control 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete’s Foot fungi 
in less than a minute! Non-irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
. . . for dusting, gives additional protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
fion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, g ing your floors the 
sane hygienic sanitation you demand be 
taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
“ Athlete’s Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


OLGE 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


The second will be held at Dixon High 
School, Dixon. The GAA adviser and 
three student representatives from a school 
may attend. Miss Maura Conlisk, Assistant 
State Director of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Safety, will speak during the 
morning program. 


District Meetings 


The Illinois AHPER will hold its district 
meetings in Taylorville, October 20; Car- 
bendale, November 3; and Galesburg, 
November 17. Evelyn Statler, Taylorville; 
Cc. C. Franklin, Carbondale; and Warren 
LaBounty, Galesburg, are in charge of 
planning the meetings in their respective 
cities, with the co-operation of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association. 


Staff Member Returns 
Foster Keagle, Assistant State Director 
of Health, Physical Education and Safety 
has returned to the staff of the Department 
ot Health, Physical Education and Safety 


after a year’s leave at the University of 
Illinois. 
Indiana Virgil Schooler 


Physical Education Aids 

- Seven teaching aids for the use of teach- 
ers with limited training in physical edu- 
cation who are teaching in schools with 
few facilities and little physical education 
equipment have been published by the spe- 
cial projects committee of the Indiana 
\HPER. 

Designed for elementary-grade use, the 
first four bulletins cover stunts, rhythmics, 
story plays, and games and relays. Bulletins 
five, six, and seven present junior high 
school teaching aids for rhythmics, stunts 
and pyramids, and games and relays. 


Fall Health Conferences 
The annual school health conferences 
held each fall in key localities in Indiana 
are being planned, with Hanover College, 
Franklin College, and Evansville College al- 
ready making arrangements to act as hosts. 


Eighth Annual Workshop 


The eighth annual workshop in school 
and community health held August 10-24 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, was 
staffed by more than 50 leaders in health, 
education, and community work. Mrs. 
Jennelle Moorhead, associate professor of 
health education, University of Oregon, 
acted as special. consultant. 

The workshop was directed by Dr. J. 
Keogh Rash, of the University, and Miss 
Hester Beth Bland, Division of Health and 
Physical Education, Indiana State Board of 
Health. Dr. W. W. Patty, dean of the 
School of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Indiana University, and Rob- 
ert O. Yoho, director of the Division of 
Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health, were advisors. 

All phases of community and school 
health were considered in general sessions 


and group work during the two weeks of 


the workshop. 


Dr. Bookwalter Surveys Army Camps 


Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, director of re- 
search, Indiana University, has completed 
a survey of army camps in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, New York, and Virginia 
for the purpose of setting up a system for 
scoring physical education and athletic 
facilities in army camps. A seven-weeks’ 
tour was made of the camps. 


Accept Teaching Positions 


William Folley, who has recently com- 
pleted his doctor’s degree at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the health and physical education 
department, Kansas City, Kan. 

Arthur Wilhelm has accepted a position 
at Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y., as assistant 
football coach and instructor in physical 
education. He has recently completed his 
doctor's degree at Indiana University. 


Board of Health Staff 


Additions to the staff of the Division of 


Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health, announced by 
Robert Yoho, director of the division, in- 


clude George Cousins, Kenneth Chapman 
and James Blozie. Cousins, who has re- 
cently completed his doctor's degree at 
Indiana University, will work with health 
and physical education in Indiana schools. 
Chapman and Blozie will do general health 
education work. Both Cousins and Blozie 
have recently received their master’s de- 
gree from the University. 


Ohio Pau! Landis 


Sports Day 


Cincinnati Public Schools conducted a 
Spring Sports Day at Lunken Playfield on 
May 16. Over 400 girls participated in 
baseball, badminton, tennis, shuffieboard, 
and table tennis. 


Cleveland Officers 

Cleveland Women's Physical Education 
Association officers for 1951-52 are: Presi- 
dent—Helen Komp, Shaker Heights; Vice- 
President, Mary K. Graham, Cleveland 
Heights; Corresponding Secretary, June 
Hacket, Brush High; Recording Secretary, 
Hulda Lind, John Marshall High; Trea- 
surer, Jane White, Lake Erie College. 


GAA Publication 

Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has an excellent new publication— 
Girls’ Athletic Association Yearbook for 
1951. It contains a constitution, a GAA 
Point System for grades 9-12, and many 
other items of interest in the organization 
of a girls’ athletic program. 

Ashland Demonstration 

Al Fendrick, Supervisor, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, directed the physical 
education demonstration of the Ashland 
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Public Schools held at the Ashland College 
Stadium on May 23. Over 1,200 pupils 
from grades 1-12 participated in the dem- 
onstration, attended by 1,500 parents and 
citizens of the community. 


Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Caralina 


Florida Janet Wells 
Dr. Merrill Goes to Thailand 


Dr. Charles D. Merrill, Associate pro- 
fessor of Health Education at Florida State 
University, has resigned his position there 
to accept an appointment with the Office 
of Education as Educational Advisor for 
Health and Hygiene at Bangkok, Thailand. 


Georgia Thomas E. McDonough 


Swimming and Diving Meets 


Swimming and diving championships un- 
der the auspices of AAU, were held at 
LaGrange, Athens, Rome, Augusta, Ross- 
ville, Gainesville, Atlanta and Havana, 
Cuba, during the months of June, July 
and August. The feature of these meets 
was the inclusion of events for children 
12 years of age and under. These meets 
are responsible for learn-to-swim campaigns 
in all parts of Georgia. 


Havalanta Games 


The fourth annual Havalanta Games 
were held in Havana, Cuba, August 15-18. 
More than 300 Atlanta residents and 125 
athletes attended. 

Swimmers representing the Big Five 
Clubs of Havana swept the two-day Hava- 
lanta sports carnival and competitions. The 
Atlanta contestants won the senior swim- 
ming and diving events. Other competi- 
tions were in golf, baseball, skeet and _pis- 
tol shooting, bowling, tennis, and fencing. 
Havalanta has done much to promote par- 
ticipation in a wider variety of sports in 
the two cities and is fostering a better un- 
cerstanding between the two countries. 


Academic Credit for Physical Education 

The faculty at Emory University recent- 
ly voted full academic credit for required 
physical education on the freshman and 
sophomore levels and raised the time re- 
quirement from four to five days a week. 
All ROTC students at Emory are enrolled 


in regularly scheduled physical education 
classes. 


Louisiana Mrs. Jessie Keep Gimbe! 


Summer Health Conferences 


Miss Marion Souza, consultant in health 
education, State Dept. of Education, Baton 
Rouge, has reported a series of conferences, 
workshops, and other in-service teacher 
training in health education held this past 
summer. During June, a series of 11 dis- 
trict health conferences were held at Louisi- 
ana State University through the Health 
Education Section of the State Department 
of Education in co-operation with the State 
Departments of Health and Public Wel- 
fare, the State Hospital Board, the Louisi- 
ana Youth Commission, the state colleges 
and universities. 

In addition, a three-day health education 
work-conference for district health chair- 
men of Parent-Teacher Associations was 
held on the campus of Newcomb College 
at New Orleans. 

These yearly health conferences are the 
responsibility of a standing sub-committee 
of the Interdepartmental Committee com- 
posed of: Dr. Ben Freedman, Director, 
Training Center, State Department of 
Health; Marion Souza, Consultant, Heath 
Education, State Department of Education; 
Mrs. Edith Ross, Director, Local Welfare 
Service; Wilborn E. Davis, Director, Divi- 
sion of Mental Health, State Hospital 
Board; and, L. Higgins, Executive Secre- 
tary, Louisiana Youth Commission. 


North Carolina Helen Stuart 


Driver Education Program 


North Carolina’s driver education pro- 
gram has been awarded the Meritorious 
Award recognizing achievement in program 
developments in high school driver educa- 
tion by the Board of Judges in the fourth 
annual National High School Driver Edu- 
cation Program. 

The North Carolina Driver Education 
Program is under the direction of John 
C. Noe, adviser of safety education, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


New Adviser in Physical Education 


Miss Helen Stuart, formerly of Arkansas 
State College, has been added to the staff of 
the School Health Co-ordinating Service 
in North Carolina as Adviser in Physical 
Education. Miss Stuart has a varied back- 
ground of experience in public school and 
college work with particular emphasis on 
elementary physical education. Her un- 
dergraduate work was done at Arkansas 
State College and her master’s degree is 
from the University of North Carolina. 


Recreation Commission Institutes 


The North Carolina Recreation Commis- 
sion is devoting two weeks of each month 
to the training of rural groups in recrea- 
tion leadership. Two-day institutes are 
to be held in as many counties as possible 
this year with leaders of 4-H Clubs, 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


ALL STEEL 
plated. 


FITS ANY DOORWAY 22” to 


polished and 


36” wide. Quickly installed 
at any height. 

BOOKLET of stretching and 
other exercises included with 
GYM BAR. 
Available at Leading Stores 


Write for catelog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. © Chicago 30 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
for 

ARCHERY e RIDING e 

ROXBURY, VERMONT 

For complete information write: 


Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16Aj New York 11, N.Y. 


DANCE 


If you wish to teach in the FAR WEST 
register now with 
THE CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mer. Member of N.A.T.A. 


RECREATION LEADERS WHO THINK 
Activity group leaders, program directors, agency 
administrators, educators. 

2 publications for the price of one. 


RECREATION WORLD 


Box 181A, Murray Hill Station 
New York 16, N. Y. 


churches, schools, and civic groups invited 
to participate. 


Tennessee Carrié Belle Herd 


Association Membership Drives 
National: The Tennessee campaign com- 
mittee for AAHPER memberships has re 
cently been elected. 
Ben Plotnicki, University of Tennessee, 
is chairman. Committee members are: 
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Elma Roane, Memphis State 
Memphis; Joe Gibson, Peabody College, 
Nashville; Willie Jones, Brainerd Junior 


High School, Chattanooga; and Carrie 
Belle Herd, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 


State: Ben Plotnicki, also membership 
chairman for the Tennessee AHPER, has 
announced the election of the following 
committee for membership: West: Ken- 
neth Donahue, Memphis State College, 
Memphis; Middle: James Worthington, 
White County High School, Sparta; and 
East: Ben Plotnicki, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 


State AHPER to Meet 

The state AHPER meeting will be held 
in Knoxville October 26. Charles Moffett, 
East High School, Knoxville, is president. 
The guest speaker will be Dr. Karl W. 
Bookwalter, -University of Indiana. 

Included on the association’s program 
will be a demonstration of adaptive physi- 
cal education by students at the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, Knoxville, and a 
classroom demonstration of health educa- 
tion by students at Tyson Junior High 
School, Knoxville. 


State College AHPER News 


New officers for the Tennessee State 
College Physical Education Association are 
Julian Crocker, East Tennessee State Col- 
lege, president; Gene Boyce and David 
Lipscomb, vice-presidents; and Ruth Gar- 
rison and Austin Peay, secretary-treasurers. 

At the last meeting of the college asso- 
ciation the following projects were out- 
lined for 1951-52: writing of a state high- 
school physical education manual, im- 
proving of state certification requirements, 
and continual raising of the professional 
academic standing in our colleges. 


New Gymnasium 
The new gymnasium at Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, is one of the 
most modern and up-to-date in that part 
of the country. P. V. Overall is head of 
the physical education department. 


Virginia Harold K. Jack 


Health and Physical Education Workshops 


During the past summer, workshops in 
health and physical education were held 
at Virginia State College, Longwood Col- 
lege, Madison College, Mary Washington 
College and Radford College. More than 
150 people attended these workshops. 
Many attended on scholarships made avail- 
able by local tuberculosis associations. 
This is the fourth year that such a pro- 
gram has been in effect in Virginia. 


Department Reorganization 
Owing to the death of Captain Norton 
Prichett, director of athletics and physical 
education at the University of Virginia, 
the Department of Athletics and Physical 
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College, 


study 


Education has been reorganized. The 
Physical Education Department has been 
separated from the Athietic Department 
and has been placed under the direction 
of Dean Stiles of the Education Depart- 
ment. Lawrence Ludwig has been made 
head of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. 


Staff Change 


Mildred Stewart, who resigned her posi- 
tion at Mary Washington College as head 
of the Physical Education Department to 
accept a position in Florida, has been re- 
placed by Ruth Leonard who assumed 
her responsibilities September 1. 


Physical Education Study Materials 


Simon McNeely of the U.S. Office of 
Education recently spent two weeks in 
Virginia working with the staff of the 
State Department of Education in the 
preparation of new elementary course of 
materials in physical education. 
This material will be available during the 
latter part of the school year. 
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Margaret Klann 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
for Women 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


Arizona Katherine Kraft 


Conference on Mental Health 


The Northern Arizona Conference on 
Mental Health was held on the campus of 
the Arizona State College at Flagstaff in 
May. The Western Regional Director of 
Mental Health Activities, Dr. Henry C. 
Schumaker, participated, along with Dr. 
Clarence Salsbury, new Commissioner of 
Health, Welfare and Correction; Dr. Edith 
Lord; and others. 


California Arvid Pauly 


Supervisors Meet Informally 

Monthly luncheon meetings providing an 
opportunity for informal discussions of mu- 
tual problems and an exchange of ideas 
have been of real interest and help to a 
group of supervisors in the California Tri- 
County area (east Los Angeles County, San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties). Start- 
ed at the suggestion of Bill Leathy of the 
San Bernardino County Office, the group 
has alternated its meeting places between 
San Bernardino, Riverside, and Pomona. 
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* * BASKETBALL 
VOLLEYBALL x 


Two New Additions To The Non-Profit Athletic 
Institute's Beginning Sports Instruction Slidefilm Series 


“Beginning Basketball” and “Beginning Volleyball” are the eighth and ninth subjects filmed in the Begin- 
ning Sports Series — a non-profit, low-cost audio-visual instruction program. Prepared by outstanding coaches 
and teachers, and distributed on a cost-of-print basis, these sport training slidefilms are designed to assist ath- 
letic, physical education and recreation instructors in the teaching of fundamental athletic skills to groups of 
any size and age. 


Beginning Basketball 


Seven Slidefilm Units — The Game, Passing, Ball 
Handling and Receiving, Dribbling, Pivoting, Shoot- 
ing, Defense — 287 frames in full color. Made 
with the technical advice of noted coaches Dr. For- 
rest C. “’Phog” Allen, H. E. Bud” Foster, and E. S. 
“Eddie” Hickey, representing the Nationa! Basket- 
ball Coaches’ Association. Basketball teaching at 
its best — the modern “silent assistant’ which 
every instructor can use to complement his teach- 
ing. Includes an Instructor's Guide, and a copy of 
the Student Manual. 

Complete Set, Sound __. $54.50 
Set, Without Records __ . $40.25 


Beginning Volleyball 


Four slidefilm units — The Game, The Serve, The 
Pass and Set-Up, The Attack — a total of 208 
frames in full color. ‘Beginning Volleyball’ was 
produced under the direction of Robert Laveaga of 
the Illinois Area Council YMCA, noted teacher and 
author, with the approval of the United States 
Volleyball Association. The new, “‘hard-driving” 
approach to better volleyball, more-interesting 
volleyball. This set also includes a Guide for the 
Instructor, and a copy of the Student Manual. 

Complete Set, Sound $33.00 
Set, Without Records $25.25 


In addition to these slidefilms, The Athletic Institute has produced complete slidefilm instruction kits for Archery 
(200 frames), Badminton (232 frames), Baseball (311 frames), Bowling (146 frames), Golf (198 frames), Tennis 
(249 frames) and Tumbling (108 frames). The Instructor's Guides and Student Manuals, although included in 
every kit, are also distributed separately. Write for further information regarding these and other Athletic 
Institute projects. 


THE 
ATHLETIC 
INSTITUTE 


209 S. State St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


This fine new gymnasium ot Mater Dei High School at Evansville, 
Indiana, is equipped with six Porter Forward-Fold ‘‘Hoistaway” 
Backstops, two with Porter 211B Rectangular Plate Glass Backboards 
and four with Porter 208B Rectangular Plywood Backboards. 


High schools all over America point with pride 

to Porter basketball backstops, as installations 

that are truly in keeping with the finest, most 

modern buildings. Yes, Porter backstops look 
right, work right and are right in every detail, 
for nearly a century of experience and skill goes 

into their design and manufacture. That is why 

leading schools, universities, clubs and com- Equipping a Gym? 
munities turn to Porter for every gymnasium 
equipment need . . . for apparatus as well as Porter's engineering staff can help 


you. No obligation. Write today 
backstops. for free counsel. 


THE J. E. ert. RTE sd CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: G64 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-134” 
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